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NO. LXXXIII. 


With a striking Portrait. 
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E Not to my features, but my mind, 
; I hope your lenity to find, 


ADY Mary Wortley Montague tells us, that she 
had not looked in a glass for more than twenty 
ycars. When the faithful mirror reflected wrinkles 
and decay, it was painful for her Ladyship to con- 
template her features any longer in it, and therefore 
she prudently avoided such an unpleasant monitor. I: 
will be thought, however, that this conduct was in- 
fluenced by vaniiy, and that she was unwilling to 
have ocular demonstration of what her reason could 
no longer cowceal—-that she was an Old Woman. 
From this foible, I} trust, [ have proved mvself ex. 
VOL, XY. B empt, 
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empt, whatever other weaknesses I may possess. The 
title I assumed at the commencement of my lucubra- 
tions, will satisfy every candid mind, that 1 did not 
aflect to be any longer young; and if any further 
evidence were wanting of my glorying i in having out. 
lived vanity, it will eo found in allowing my head 
to he prefixed to this number. 

Yet, let me fairly own, that if my personal vanity 
receives no gratification from this display, I am not 
insensible to the compliment which is paid to my 
mind, During the seven years in which I have 
inonthly presented my effusions to the fair readers of 
the Lapy’s Museum, I have had the silent satisfaction 
of knowing, that I have contributed either to amuse 
or to instruct, to caution or toadvise. I have heard 
the Oro Woman mentioned in flattering terms of res 
pect by some whose slightest praise is fumes and her 
writings have been ascribed by fancy and conjecture, 
to some of the brightest ornaments of the sex. Feels 
ing every desire, therefore, at once to gratify inno- 
cent curiosity, as far as prudence will justify, and to 

revent others from being charged with compositions 
ma which they had no share, I have at last consented 
to the wish of the pablisher; and, by exhibiting my 
likeness, have enabled the public to determine who 
I am not. if they should not discover wholam.  In- 
deed, it is highly improbable, that the latter should 
ever be the case. I am, to adopt the words of Ju- 
nius, “ the sole depositary of my own secret, and it 
shall perish with me:” and although I certainly do 
not shut myself up in my chamber, except when the 
infirmities incident to age confine ine, or the state 
of the weather gives little encouragement to come 
abroad, | am so ‘wholly unknown as a writer, that I 
dare say I might shew my head to my most intimate 
connections, without their suspecting the identical 
person of the Old Woman. Noone, however, can 
fail to sev a striking likeness; for both the painter 
aud engraver have donc me ample justice: but when 
: a certain 
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3 certain clue is wanting to assist in threadding the 
labyrinth, the more probable appearances are, the 
more the judgmeut is suspected to be wrong, and 
the more cautious it isin deciding. At the close of 
my labors, however, and at the age of seventy-seven, 
who can presume on their being much longer con- 
tinued! . Should my papers ever be collected, aad 
published, I shall now have the satisfaction to think, 
that my portrait will accompany them; and that it 
will furnish some index to the minp of the writer, 
if it should fail to indicate my person and my name. 
Indeed, 1 Lave often consoled myself with this reflec- 
tion, that I might have the honor of being read by 
the young and the beautiful, some generations hence, 
whea 1 was penning a description of present modes, 
or descanting on fashions and pursuits, which will 
probably have no other memorial than my recording 
papers. For what is so fluctuating as Fasunion, and 
What can be more arbitrary than her decrees? | have 
lived long enough to see her change in infinite va- 
riety and endless succession; and if my limits would 
permit, I should be happy to expatiate on her revo 
lutions, and on the eflects they have produced, both 
in the persons and the minds of the fairsex. ‘Tothe 
engraver, however, I resign the task of contrasting 
past and present fashions in dress; sensible that no 
verbal description can convey such a vivid impressioa 
as the embodied representation; and shall content 
inyself with brief sketches of medes and manners, 
which 1 have witnessed myself, or found recorded 
by others, 

A family gallery of portraits, as it. exhibits the 
costume of the times, is always to me a source of en- 
tertainment and delight; and when we combine the 
mauners with the dress, we shall find that they in- 
flueuce each other ia a very sensible degree; though, 

erbaps, this may have escaped common observation. 
Lhe stis’ stays, and the spreading hoop, of former 
days, were as repulsive as the formality of the wearer; 
B 2 and 
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and in the present easy dress of our females, when 
it is not carried to an indecent extreme, I see a faith. 
ful portraiture of that freedom of manners, which 
now characterizes the well-bred in all the higher 
ranks of life. There is, however, another important 
advantage, which the ladies have gained by eman- 
cipating themselves from whalebone and tight- -lacing 
—their health is consulted; their form is better de- 
veloped; and when they possess the good sense to 
clothe themselves sufficiently against the cold, I should 
hope and believe, that the human race will be im- 
proved by this change which has taken place in their 
dress, 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I am the 
advocate of every modern absurdity. It will be found 
in my papers, that I have frequently entered my 
protest against indecent nudity, as it affects the cha- 
racter; and thin elothing, as it affects the person. 
The one is a gross violation of decorum; the other 
essentially affects the health: but guarding against 
extremes, I am really partial to the style of dressing 
that has lately prevailed in the female world; and I 
should be sorry to see the grotesque and unbecoming 
costume of my juvenile days usurping the elegance of 
modern fashionable taste. 

Had manners, indeed, kept pace with the improve- 
ments in dress, there would have been little to regret, 
but much to admire. The eve naturally reconciles 
itself to modes which are constantly exposed to its 
inspection : and this mav, in some measure, account 
for the partiality I evince for reigning customs, as 
far as externals are concerned: but principles and 
practices can only be right or wrong; and sorry 
I am to say, that, in the present age, we find a pres 

vailing degree of dissipation, extravagance, luxury, 
and idleness, which would have exposed females in 
former times to unqualified censure and reprobation. 

When I was young, a lady would have been 
ashumed to absent herself from some place of divine 

worship 
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worship on Sundays; nor would she have been say 
+ tisfied, if her family and servants did notshew a pros 
per respect for religion. Routs and card-parties on 
the sabbath, were profanations that neverentered the 

+’ minds of the most profligate and licentious; and a 
' female gambler would have ranked as low as the 
drunkard and the prostitute. To have. been con- 
stantly jaunting from one public place to.another, 
would have been deened the height of levity and 
folly: and to have idled away days and months in 
frivolous conversation, or in skimming the trash of cir- 
culating libraries, would have been an effectual bar 
against any young man of prudence forming an ho- 
norable connection with her. ‘These things, how- 
ever, are now so fashionable, that it isalmost singular 
to find an exception from them. No one, «at this re- 
fined period, thinks of staying at home, who has a 
guinea to spend abroad; and no person sits down to 
Jabor, who ranks above a menial servant. Our 
tradesmens’ wives, our farmers’ wives, and wives of 
_ all ranks and descriptions, are ladies. ‘They must vi- 
| sit and be visited; they must play at cards, give 
' routs, attend balls and concerts, and, in fine, ape 
| their superiors in every foible, and every excess, 
without the same means of indulgence, and even 
+ without the same taste for enjoyment. In a word, 
the coarse observation of an old. bachelor of my ac- 
guaintance is not unjust, “ that now-a-days, every 
woman who has a cap and a petticoat, is a lady; and 
every man who has a hat and a pair of small-cloaths, 
is a gentleman.” 
liow long matters will run on in the same channel, 
and what will be the ultimate result, I pretend not 
to determine; for though an Old Woman, I am no 
witch; nor does experience teach me to be presump- 
tuous in decision. Yet I cannot help thinking, that 
juxury and dissipation, like the waves of the sea, have 
their flux and reflux; and that as we have advanced 
very far in their pernicious paths, we must at Jength 
Bb 3 find 
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find obstructions that cannot be surmounted, and tr¢ 
to retrace our steps, and once more to regain the 
road of economy and plain sense. 

We hear as frequent complaints of the badness of the 
times, as we do of the shortness of life; but let me 
ask, do not we ourselves create a great part of the ills 
we lament? The pressure of taxes, aud the dearth 


of every article of consumption, would be less 


felt, if we did not increase them by private extrava- 


by unnecessary sleep, dreaming indolence, and worth- 


tess pursuits? In the eye of reason, those days are — 


lost which are not devoted to some useful purpose ; 


and if all such are abated from the sum of life, I fear _ 





gance. Life is, indeed, short and contracted in its d 
span; but do we not still further abridge its duration, — 


it will be found, that many of our elderly matrons © 
would still be in their teens; and that many a de- © 


bauchee, with a broken constitution, would scarcely — 


have reached the age of puberty. 
Even the O_p Womay, while she is penning these 
moral reflections, is answerable to herself of flagrant 


misapplications of time ; and while she lifts her warn. | 


ing voice to others, her own heart smites her for 
wasted days and years, which can never be recalled ; 


and for frivolous pursuits, which, at best, leave ava- _ 
cuity in the page of existence. On taking a retro- | 


spect, indeed, of the seventy-seven years already 
gone, with all the partiality of self-love coming to 


+ 


her aid, she cannot say, that she has lived half the | 


days that have been assigned her; and how many are 


there who have reached maturity, when every faculs — 
ty is in perfection, and duty calls to honorable ex- | 
ertion, that, in point of utility to themselves or the © 


public, are still like the infant “mewling and puking © 


in the nurse’s arms?” 


LAURA. | 
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LAURA. 


A PLAIN UNVARNISHED TALE. 


T was the lot of Laura to be beautiful: Nature had 
bestowed upon her her choicest gifts. Her form 
was symmetry itself; her face was general loveliness, 
suffused with the animating glow of health; whilst 
every feature boasted beauty. in its mould. She was 
Nature’s self in Nature’s grace arrayed. Her innate 
endowments were not few; she possessed the nicest 
sensibility, with a warm and lively imagination: ever 
forward to do good, and never known to inflict an 
injury. She was the delight and admiration of every 
one; her eye beamed universal pleasure, and her free 
deportment communicated it to all around her, 

Yet, with all these gems to charm, and powers to 
attract, Laura became the child of misfortune. One 
evil usurped the seat of her breast, and wielded its 
fatal sceptre over her passions; whilst an humble vir- 
tue, balancing its pernicious influence, was expelled 
the number of her guards. Prudence made way for 
Vanity. 

Laura had lost her parents. An easy indepen- 
dence enabled her to rank high in the circle of her 
associates, and live in a style suitable to an accom- 
plished education. No other pleasures, no other 
wishes, but ber own, to consult, she accounted her- 
self the most blest of her sex, and conceived nothing 
wanting to make life a paradise. Sufficient in her- 
self, she ridiculed the sentiments of love and friend- 
ship, and thought it only happiness to be admired. 
She felt a superiority over ber companions, and re.- 
garded the adulation lavished on her as the voice of 
truth; and the admiration of the world, but a sacri- 
fice due to her charms. 


Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding these blemishes, she was the life 
of company, and every one rejoiced in her intimacy. 
She had innumerable suitors, whom she treated with 
equal coldness and indifference: the greatest flatterer 
was most welcome, yet none acquired an interest in 
her allections. 

At last her susceptibility was aroused. Amidst 
the train of her followers, was a youth of noble per- 
son, and a manly understanding. He wooed the 
lovely Laura, and pursued her with an ardent atten- 
tion. Twas visible her heart was touched. Henry 
would fain believe it, and, with increasing confi- 
dence, approached the object of his passion. Imme- 
diately he feared himself undone. She gave a check 
to his advances, and received him with a luke-warm 

satisfaction. Henry did not flatter: this stood the ouly 
barrier to his victory. He saw, with grief, the excess 
of her vanity, yet could not stoop to disesishlé: Tis 
tongue was faithful as his heart, and could not utter 
a delusion. ‘lo remonstrate with her fault was dan- 
cerous, and might cause a breach’ for ever. That 
fear predominated; and he resolved patiently to per- 
severe with a steady honorable zeal, in hopes, by 
time, to gain his object, and effect a change. 

In the. mean while, the gay and gallant Harman, 
noted for his conquests in the field of virtue, entered 
the list of this fair one’s votaries. With all the arts 
of flattery and deceit, he endeavored to insinuate 
himself into her graces, and not without the sem- 
blance of success. Wherever Laura was amusing 
herself, Harman was the leader of her train. He 
made himself her slave. Her beauty and accomplish- 
ments were his constant themes; every act of her life 
was the subject of his applause, and every error neat- 
ly converted into a compliment. He professed her 
the idol of his adoration, and dextrously contrived 
his praises ‘should be repeated in her ears. 

Hlenry was alarmed: he guessed the designs of his 
enemy, yet knéw not hew he should proceed. To 
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B seeeseriie his love was his first intent, even at the 
‘risque of loss. Of that he felt considerable appre- 
* hension: but ’twas a feather in the balance with her 
‘safety. He therefore summoned his utmost fortitude, 
‘and sought an interview, to disclose to her the dan- 
ger of her situation. He depicted the character of 
the specious Harman in its truest colors; and with 
energy persuaded her to fortify her prudence against 
his infatuating powers. He prayed her pardon, con- 
jured her to be careful of herself, and promised, if 
he met with her displeasure, to banish himself for 
‘ever from her sight. Generous Henry! happy had 
she embraced thy counsels. But no, her pride was 
wounded: she dismissed him from her presence, and 
expressed disdain at the artifice of his interested 
friendship. In vain did Henry plead his candor and 
sincerity; he was not permitted to defend himself. 
He departed, in anguish and despair, contemplating 
the scene just past. She was lost to him as a lover, 
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_ and he was even denied the consolation of being a 


friend. He felt himself at the last pitch of human 
_ agony: he vowed revenge against the villain Harman, 
_ and pledged himself in secret to be for ever the pro- 


- tector of Laura. 


Laura continued obstinate and unrelenting in her 
anger towards Henry; whilst the glossy Harman was 
still encouraged, and became the first in favor and 
indulgence. His efforts were redoubled; his time 
was now wholly devoted, and not a moment suffered 
to escape, which might be rendered subservient to 
his views. He saw with ecstacy the weakness of his 
prey increase, and fed her vanity the more. Har- 


> man was now every thing with the deluded fair; 
_ without him she was restless and uneasy. 


The sequel is short. The subtle poison was, alas! 
too sweet: it had circled itself around the mazes of 
her brains and, in a moment of its giddy influence, 


>the beautiful, accomplished, but vain Laura, fell a 
) Victim to the designs of villainy ! 


Poor, 
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Poor, unhappy Henry! what were thy feclings at 


the horrid tidings! In the first paroxysm of crief 4 vi 


and madness, he penned a challenge to the perfidious 
Harman, and obtained a meeting. The first ball was 
fatal. It struck the noble Henry to the heart, aud 


relieved him from the dreadful weight of his exis-— 


tence, 

The seducer fled: whilst the wretched Laura lin- 
gered out a train of tedious days, in penitence and 
despondency; then sunk a sacrifice to crime, and 
died in misery. 

My beauteous readers, beware of this destructive 
passion; you may droop like the once lovely Laura, 


The outward figure may for a moment draw the gaze © 
of the spectator, but it isthe beauty of the mind must 7 
make a decp impression. Do not be vain of what ~ 
your Maker has. bestowed, but be grateful. The | 
plainest form has equal reason to be grateful vith | 
yourselves. And let vanity so far operate only, as to | 
affix in you a proper pride with regard to all your | 


actions. ‘lhus far it will shine a virtue, but no far- 
ther. ‘Then will you be as happy as I could wish 
you; and not only enjoy the innate gratification of 
your own conscience, but still attract the admiration 
ef every sincere and houest man, D. R. 
Liverpool, 
6th June, 1805. 
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TO A FRIEND, 


Who, from the pressure of the Times, is obliged to retire %¢ 


from high Life to a State of Seclusion. 


My dear Madam, 


IK depression of spirits in which I saw you 
yesterday, is so indelibly fixed in my mind, 


that I assure you my imagination has beea much ere ~ 


ployed on the subject. Wheag 
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When I consider what you have been, and what 
you now are, | feel a degree of sympathy which 
brings tears into my eyes; ‘and yet, when | consider 
that this could not have happe ‘ned, but by the will 
and direction of Him who rules and orders ‘all things, 
I cannot but persnade myself, that it is like most of 

the evils of this transitory world, for your good. The 
_ ) gay circles of life, I allow, are pleasant and infatu- 
ating; but, alas! how transitory! how light! to those 
| 2 which the truly good are promised in a future state! 
And if you set riously consid: ‘r, you will recollect, thar, 
. & even in the highest zenith of your glory, there were 
so many disagreeables connected with the pleasures 
you then enjoyed, as to re nder the highest of them 
Pillusive; and you must be convinced, “that in them 
there was not real felicity! 

Heaven, my dear M adam, has certainly placed you 
in your present state, in order to wean you from ideal 
happiness. If you look into history, you will find 
the greatest and best characters have preferred a re- 
tired life: and w hy, but that they saw and felt the 
insignificance of a public one? Remember, my dear 
> Madam, that whom God loveth, he chastizeth; and 
n that there is in store for you (if you bear patie ntly 
those ills which now assail you) something that will 
make amends for your present aiBictions: If we 
were to glide through life without trouble, human 
‘nature is so coattvectl, that we should seldom be in 
a frame of mind to meet our Maker; and depend on 
i sit, the trials of this world, which are but for a mo- 

% Aime nt in comparison of ete rnity, will work for us an 
re * ternal glory in that we are hastening to. There is 
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a Power which sees and weighs eve ry heart-felt pang 
Fendured by the unhappy, aud w hich will re ward 
every sigh and tear which the good suffer by unme- 

rited distress. For my own part, I experience such 
ou He secret pleasure in a sedentary and recluse life, that 
nd, 41 would not exchange it to be mistress of the uni- 
mm: 
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verse! and am better pleased with the view of Na. 
ture’s works in the. small territory I possess, than [_ 
should be in a palace decorated with all the pompous 
elegance of the arts. Let our greatest aim, my dear 
Madam, be to stand well with our Maker! For the 
world, I have, in a great measure, been long careless 

of its praises or its censures; being well assured, it — 
cannot make a right judgment of my thoughts and_ 
actions: wor can we receive any considerable advan. _ 
tage from its applause. Excuse the liberty I have ~ 
taken, and be assured, nothing, but a wish that a re._ 
liance on Providence should “bring you to consider ~ 
the past grandeur of your life in its true light, and_ 
conciliate your affections te the state you are now in, — 
could have emboldened me to have taken the liberty 
of being your dictator, and giving you that sort of 
consolation which my heart dictated. 3 


May 20th, 1805. Rrcivsina. 


P. S.—Rectusina acquaints Puitomatues, that ay) 
she cannot accuse her heart of any of those charges, 
viz. satirizing those public charities, &c. which she 
thinks are an honor to human nature, and the religion. 
we profess, she is not at all offended with him. Her. 
only meaning was, that a too general refinement (un-— 
less, indeed, where wisdom and real virtue are its 
concomitants) serves but to inflaine that pride of heart 
which is too conspicuous in the human race, as it is 
but seldom that we see a little learning productive of off 


confronting vicious affections. 
—=<—— 
A KNOTTY PUN. 


A FACBTIOUS gentleman once observing a young” 
lady very earnestly at work, knotting fringe fo 
a petticoat, asked her what she was doing? “ Kno’ 
ing, Sir,” replied she. “ Pray, Sir, can you knot? 
“ I can-not, Madam,” answered he. 
JESS ICA, 
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JESSICA; 
OR, 
AN INN-KEEPER’S STORY. 
*¢ An honest Tale speeds best being plainly told.” 


’ was about four o’clock in the afternoon of a 
winter’s day, that the Landlord of the Bell Inn, 
aut , saw a travelling chariot drive up to 
his door; a most welcome sight at that dead season. 
In a monient his little troop of waiters were in mo- 
tion; and a genteel young man, in deep mourning, 
alighted, accompanied by two others of less prepos- 
sessing appearance. Honest ‘Tom Trueman ushered 
his guests into his best room, where, with smiles aud 
bows, he waited. their commands. The gentleman 
desired his people to call for what they chose; then 
turning to Trueman, enquired if he knew a person 
in that town named Edward Mortimer, late of the 
— regiment. “ Know him! (repeated Tom ;) 
Ave, Sir, as well as thof he was my own son.” 
‘Then looking inquisitively at his guest’s sable habit, 
he added, ‘“ Nothing’s the matter I hope, Sir?” 
« Only hanging matter, if we can, catch him,” cried 
one of the men abruptly. “ ’Tis false,” cried the 
angry landlord, snapping his fingers. “ Edward is 
as honest a lad, and as handsome too, as ever you'd 
wish to see in a summer’s day. Poor fellow, he has 
served his country well; and all his prayer is to die 
an honourable death. ’Twould be main hard were 
he to come to such a nominious end, as our pafson 
calls it.” The gentleman looked frowningly at his 
companions, and said, in a more conciliating tone, 
*« Some recent transactions have made him amenable 
to the laws of his country. Where is he to be 
found:” “ Why, if Edward has done a wrong 
thing, (re olied ‘Tom,) I am the last man in the 
world who would screen him from justice. Law is 
VOL, XV. C law; 
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: law, to be sure. ( Bowing.) However, I'd lay a 
’ i olden guinea, Ned will be found as innocent as a 
i babe: but I think I have a pretty good guess how it 
: / is. Adrat’n, it’s hard, though, for tronble to come 
a ! now. There’s poor Miss Jessica in such a way, and 
} | the old man almost heart-broken.” Here ‘Trueman 
> 2 | wiped his eyes with his blue apron. “ You seem 
particularly attached to this young man and his fa- 
mily, (said the stranger;) and as I am also a little 
prejudiced in his favor, perhaps you will relate to 
me sufficient to save him from some unpleasant con- 
sequences. 1 know very little of his real charac. 
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ter.” 
i « Twill Sir, I will, (cried Tom eagerly.) I will 
" just beg your leave a minute, to order these gentle- 


me ns’ liquor, and be with you again in a twinkling.” 


‘ You may take it into another room,” said the gen- 
“ man, motioning to the men to retire; and, witha 
dissatistied air, they followed Trueman, who having 
supplied them according to their orders, slipped into 
the stable, and dispatched the ostler to apprise young 
Mortimer of his unexpected visitors. He then re- 
turned to the house, popped on bis sunday’s wig and 
coat, and, with innumerable bows, taking a seat at 
some distance from his guest, begun the recital of 
Edward Mortimer’s misfortunes, “ You must know, 








Si nde Soto. aa 





y Sir, that Jessica Somers was once the prettiest girl 
wh in this county. Aye, or the next either.” “ I en- 
Hi quired of you particulars concerning Edward Morti- 
iu mer, (said the stranger peevishly :) what is Jessica 
mit | Somers to me?” “ I beg your pardon, Sir; but it ts 


impossible for me to tell you the history of one, with- 
out giving you some account of the other. Poor 
girl, it has been a misyortunate attachment to be sure ; 
and Edward may thank her for all his troubles past, 
present, and to come.”’ “ Proceed as much to the 


point as possible,’ said the gentleman. “ Well, 
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Wipe Sis, as 1 was saying, Jessica was a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, and cried up every where for her beauty, and 
sweetness 
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sweetness of disposition. She was the envy of all 
the town girls, and the pride of her poor foolish pa- 
rents’ hearts. Her mother had once been a lady’s 
maid ia London, and having seen a little of tip-top 
manners, was willing to make the most of her pretty 
daughter. ‘Though a very good sort of woman at 
heart, it was her failing to be a little proud and 
high-minded: her first notion was in giving her 
child a fine name; and, to be sure, as our parson 
says, a fine name does a mort of harm sometiines, 
Suke, ar Sal, sounded vulgar in the good woman’s 
ears. She was ior having the girl called Angelina, 
or Constantia, or some such outlandish, profane 
name. However, to make short of a long story, it 
was at last fixed to be Jessica. Well, Sir, dame 5o- 
mers did not stop here. As the wench grew up 
tall and comely, great expenses were lavished on her 
education ; and the mother was never easy, but 
when she was stilling fantastical notions of dress and 
grandeur into the girl’s head. In a short time the 
girl got a sweetheart; and who should that be but 
Edward Mortimer, whose father was once our 
Rector; but he had only a mother living then; and, 
poor soul! her income was but scanty. Edward 
was intended. for some profession ; but taking a lik- 
ing to Miss Jessy, he took it into his head to be a 
farmer; an:i the old man was so fond’ of him, that 
he took delight in instructing him, and always called 
him his son. Mrs. Somers, however, was not alto- 
gether quite cordial with Mrs. Mortimer. The one 
was a lady born and bred; the other foolishly pre- 
tended to gentility, which cost her dear in the end; 
for having formed very lofty notions that her Jessy 
was too elegant for a farmer’s wife, she tried every 
means in her power to disparage Edward in the girl’s 
eyes. Now you must know, Sir, that one Sir Francis 
Mowbray had a seat not three miles from the farm ; 
he seemed mightily smitten with Jessica, and used 
to be continually making some pretext for calling at 
C2 the 
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the farm; but Jessy, who really loved Edward, 


turned a ‘deaf ear to all his professions ot regard | 


which he found opportunities of making in private ; 
though, for certain, some folks are wicked enough to 
say it was all by the old woman’s contrivance; for 
my part, | think no woman could be so weak and 
vile, as to throw her child in the way of ruin; for 


what else could she expect, when she encouraged ~ 
the pursuit of a man so much above her daughter’s — 


»» 


situation in life?” The stranger now seemed to feel 
a lively interest in the recital; he drew his chair 
nearer to ‘Prueman’s, and gazed in his face with au 
expression of melancholy concera, ‘Tom proceeded : 
“Things went on in this manner, Sir, for some time. 
dward often pressed Jessy to become his wife, and 


she continually put him off on account of her mo- — 
ther’s objections to the match. Ned grew very un- | 


happy: he saw the attentions of Sir Francis witha 


jealous eye, and dreaded the loss of Jessy’s affection. | 


‘Thus matters stood, when a fine dashing lady came 


down from London to stay at Mowbray Lodge. She © 
was rather elderly; and Sir Francis soon taught her — 


to take great notice of Jessica. He introduced her 
at the farm as his aunt; and eld Mrs. Somers held 
her head higher than ever, at being thought fit com- 
pany for such great folks. Madam Mowbray was so 
taken with Jessy, that she was never happy without 
sending for her to the Lodge; and poor Edward 
passed many a sad hour when deprived of his Jessy’s 
company. At last, Sir, would you believe it? the 
foolish old woman gave leave for her daughter to go 
with this Great Lady to London.” ‘The strangey 
started, and seemed very much agitated. 





« Farmer Somers was main angry: he said it © 
would unsettle the girl’s head, and a thousand things, | 
which dame over-ruled: so away she went in high | 
glee! Poor Jessy! she came back in another guess | 
sort of way. Oh, Sir, would you belive it? that” 


wretch, Sit Francis, had plotted the giri’s undoing; | 
and | 
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and that wicked woman was no more his aunt than 
she was mine; and God forbid that I should have 

any relation of her vile trade. © 
«“ Edward no sooner learned what had happened, 
than he posted off like a madman to London, and 
challenged Sir Francis to fight him; but the coward- 
ly wretch sent him for answer, that, as he was no 
gentleman, he was beneath a Baronet’s notice; and 
if he dared to be troublesome, he should be chastised 
for his insolence. Edward returned without seeing 
Jessy. She lived in great style; and wrote to her 
father the particulars of what had happened, im- 
ploring his forgiveness. In one part she acknow- 
ledged that her own vanity had been her ruin, as 
she had been cruelly deluded into the idea, that Sir 
Francis intended to marry her. She said he was 
very kind to her, and that she was well. This letter 
the old man shewed to me with many tears. See, 
neighbour, said he, grasping my hand, she does not 
say she is happy. Oh, no! that she can never be 
more, poor wretch! I forgive her: may heaven par- 
don her also. She has brought shame and sorrow on 
her father’s head. I asked him how the dame bore 
the shock. He shook his head. She has more to 
suffer than I have, said he. With the world’s scan- 
dal, she has also the misery of self-reproach. Her 
dearest hopes are blasted; and she sinks under it. 
But Edward, dear boy, he will never be himself 
again: he is like one bewildered. Ah! Tom, he 
loved my child honorably and truly. He was her 
equal; and they would have been happy. Now, 
poor, infatuated girl! thou hast made us all miserable. 
“In this way, Sir, would he talk. My heart used 
to bleed to hear him: and, to mend the matter, soon 
after this, Edward, in a fit of despair, enlisted himseif 
into the regiment, and was ordered abroad. His 
poor mother, terrified at the thoughts of his being in 
the ranks, used all her interest to raise a little mo- 
ney; and a subscription was made amongst the 
C 3 town’s. 
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town’s-people (for every body loved him) to bay 
him an ensigncy; and away he was sent to Egypt. 
One night last winter, it was cold and wet, | re- 
member, the stage which passes through to _, 
stopped here: the coachman opened the door, and 
asked some person to get out; but hearing no an- 
swer, took a lanthorn, and, by its light, we sawa 
young woman, the only passenger, lying in the 
bottom of the coach. Dick lifted her out, and de- 
sired me to take care of her. Her fare is paid, said 
he, from London; and she desired to be put out 
herc. Poor creature! she was cold and insensible. 
As soon as she recovered, she caught hold of my 
hand: Mr. Trueman, said she, have you forgotten 
me? AsI live, Sir, it was Miss Jessica: but so al- 
tered! Is my fatber living? was her next question. 
He is, Miss, said I: but your poor mother I 
guess, said she, clasping her hands, and raising her 
eyes to heaven. Jessy! Jessy! this is thy work. 

Do you think, she asked, while tears ran down her 
pale cheeks, do you think my father will take me 
in? I have no home, no friends; his pity alone will 
save me from infamy! I assured her that the old 
man would receive ber, and persuaded her to go to 
bed; for she seemed much in want of rest after her 
fainting fit; and in the morning I fetched old So- 
mers to her. I cannot describe their meeting; it 
makes me cry like achild to thisday. Well, Sir, 
she was afraid to enquire about Mortimer; and we 
beard nothing of him for many months after her re- 
turn, in which time she seemed falling into a deep 
decline, She had never loved Sir Francis: but his 
tine promises had dazzled her imagination; and 
while he was kind to her, she felt a sort of attach- 
ment, Which may be easily imagined: but he did 
not long continue his attentions; he grew weary of 
ihe same face; and, enraged by her tears and 
reproaches, turne d her into the street. It was then 


she 
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she thought of her home, her parents, and her de- 
serted, injared Mortimer. What an hour of afilic- 
tion that must have been !” 
‘The landlord was here called away to attend some 
sarticular customers; leaving his guest lost in 
thought, and deeply interested in the fate of the un- 
happy Jessica. In about half an hour Trueman re- 
turned, and continued his narration. 
(To be continued.) 


ed 
ON THE 


DEATH OF A LOVELY INFANT, 


TWO YEARS OLD. 


HE tone of my thoughts dwells in sadness. My 
mind, in unison with the heart, paints truly, 
its feelings, the horror and despair of that day—The 
night had passed in terror—the morning brought no 
relief; and death closed the eyes of the most inte- 
resting babe. Oh! the afflicting moment! the fare- 
wel sigh! the last adieu! I loved thee truly; and 
could I bring thee back to this earthly dwelling, the 
silent grave * should not long enshrine thee! Th 
voice should again lisp its pleasures, and delight thy . 
admiring friends! Thy dwelling is now, alas! the 
abode of silence: nothing disturbs thy peace ; no 
cheering sounds animate “thy frame; all is hush! I 
pass by ‘the stone that marks the spot where thou art 
inclosed, and my heart is full of sadness! Memory 
daily brings back thy animated frame—thy charming 
smile—thy interesting look! My mind grasps thy 
very image, and every delightful variety of thy 
charming form. But w vhy should I thus sorrow over 
thv remains? Thou art happy; and gratitude fills 
my heart with delight for those that yet surround 
me. I will be thankful for the many blessings I still 
enjoy; though the chasm which thy absence has 
produced, must always be open. Time cannot wear 
away the painful impression of thy loss. The grave 
onty can bury my poignant feelings in its deepest 
slumbers. Adieu! larros, 
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To the Epiror of the Lapy’s Museum. 


Mr. Editor, 


I AM what is generally termed an independant gen. 
tleman ; or, in other words, I cultivate a patrimo _ 
nial estate, which, from not having submitted to the — 
entire management of a bailiff, has enabled me to — 
give a tolerable education to five girls, and seven — 
boys. ' 
My girls, Sir, owe their acquirements to their in- 
comparable mother, who, whilst she did not neglect 
the ornamental parts of a female character, strongly 
impressed the useful upon their minds; and, instead 
of suffering them to imagine that an accomplished — 
young woman was likely to make her fortune, she 
taught them to believe, that a sensible man would ex- 
ect to find both a friend and a rational companion 
ina wife. Three, out of the five, are already mar-| 
ried; and, I flatter myself, are as happy as they” 
deserve ; for their husbands are prudent, worthy 
young men, who seem truly sensible of the treasures — 
they possess. This epithet, Mr. Editor, may, per- : 
haps, appear like the foolish fondness of a doating 
father; but Solomon tells us, a pradent woman is a — 
crown of glory on her husband’s head; and Iam 
persuaded, that an imprudent one is worse than a 
crown of thorns. 





Sime 


By the term imprudent, I do not mean to convey i | 


the idea of a licentious character, who is lost to that 
sense of delicacy, which is the peculiar ornament of 7 
the sex; for a man may be rendered completely mi- z 
serable by a woman whose virtue he never had the — 
slightest reason to mistrust. Do not suppose, Mr. @ 
Editor, I say this from personal experience ; for 
believe no man was ever more fortunate in a wife; 
and had not the rewards of conjugal felicity been | 
discontinued at Dunmow,* we certainly should have d 


been candidates for the prize. ‘ 


My ~ 


# Flitch of Bacon, 
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My girls, informed you, Sir, were deserving that 
aflection which every parent must naturally feel ; 
and my boys, thank God, are not addicted to any 
' one disgracetul vice. In short, we are what may 





aut justly be termed a truly happy family ; for good hu- 
the » mour and cheerfulness always prevail. ‘Through 
an ay the interest of the Duke of , with whom I 


- formed a friendsbip at Eton, my elder son obtained 
- an employment under government at an early age ; 
’ and in the course of six years, from several deaths, 
- and resignations, his annual income amounted to 
about 1500 pounds. 
_ Nature to my boy certainly has not acted nig- 
' gardly ; he possesses a fine person, and an intelligent 
_ face: his understanding is certainly above the level 
of commonalty; and his heart is the seat of recti- 
tude, honor, and truth. Of such a son, Mr. Editor, 
every father might feel proud; yet he has at once 
proved the source of my happiness and grief; for, 
unfortunately, at an early period, he formed an at- 
tachment to a young lady, whose dissimilarity of 
disposition must embitter every moment of his life. 
In so important an affair as marriage, I have always 
considered that parental authority ought not to inter- 
fere; at least, that it should be confined to advice 
and remonstrance ; and beyond that | was determin- 
_ ed mine should never extend. It is true, I could 
» have wished my Edward to have formed an alliance 
vey witha young lady with whom he had been intimately 
that © acquainted from’ a mere boy; for in their disposi. 
tof tious I traced that perfect similarity, which must 
mi- have insured felicity to both; and it was evident to 
- me, that this amiable young creature felt no slight 
_ degree of partiality towards my son. Human 
_ nature, however, will sometimes act perversely. 
fe; > Ned assured me, he could never feel more than a 
cen brotherly attachment towards this interesting girl. 





He went to London, as I informed you, Mr. Editor; 
M » and his appointment was the means of introducing 
yo him 
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him to the family of Sir Malcolm D——, who likeyle 
wise held a place of so small emolument in the Trea B 
sury; though be almos: considered it as a degrada 
tion to his rank, Imperious aud arrogant as was the 
Baronet’s natural disposition, yet towards Edwardi 
he conducied himself with a kindness and con.¥ 
descens.on, which perfectly captivated the unsophise 
ticated boy; and his daughter, the all-accomplished 
Miss Euphemia, soon contrived to make an_ indelible 
im} ression upon his heart. , 

Ardent in disposition, singuine in ideas, my son 
no’ ouly r presented th. superior ateractions of thel 
young lady -vithail these cmbellishments naturally 
attached to a lover's pea, but pointe! out the nume. 
rous advantages which must result trom an alliance} 
with a lady so highly connected, and so universally® 
admired. 

Retired as had been my mode of life, yet to Si 
Malcolin’s character I was no stranger; in the litera 
sense of the expression, I knew him to be a man o 
the world; I knew that, to support the pride of 
family, he lived much above his fortune; and, inf 
fact, that he was extremely involved. Wealth, IS 
assure you, Mr. Editor, was not my object: the in-It 
come mv son had obtained from interest and abilities, 
was suflicient to maiutain a wife; and at his mar-M 
riage, | thought it a duty to add some part of that 
fortune to it, which he must necessarily inherit at my 
decease. It was to the smallness of the lady’s ford 
tune, however, alone, that Edward supposed it pos 
sible for me to form an objection: in his opinions 
the enchanting Euphemia possessed such an assem 
blage of mental and personal charms, that they§ 
would have defied the severest critic to discover a sin4 
gle blemish; and from a fond and indulgent paren 
he had but little to dread. 

In the most persuasive terms he requested me t 
visit the Metropolis, for the purpose of being formal! 


introduced to the object of his regard ; and, -* 
Cd” 
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likeyled by the warm interest I took im his happiness, I 
re a Peadily complied with the request, Sir Malcolm, as 
Lefore observed, lived in a style truly splendid, 
our or five powdered puppies were assembled in the 
ill; and had I been going to pay a visit to the prime 
inister, I should not have expected to have been 
















cons e . ° . 
phisea mducted into his presence with so much form and 
‘shedparade. After waiting at least an hour, the ladies 


ade their appearance; but, good heavens! Mr. 
ditor, how great was my surprise! for, instead of 
that condescending sweetness of ‘manners so attrac- 
ve in a female character, Miss Euphemia appeared 
be imitating all the impertous consequence of a 


ume.dfagedy queen. 


‘ancell Be ‘anty she doubtless possessed in an eminent por- 
rsally on 5 but of that kind which, instead of inspiring 


fection, rather excites dislike ; for she was so per- 
ctly sensible of the advantages nature had bestowed 
‘iteralmgpon her, that every five minutes she was forming 
me pretence for placing herself before the glass. 
his proof of vanity and weakness, her mother, in- 
‘ad of condemning, seemed rather to approve, by 
Ith, [@bserving, that one curl was too formal, another too 
he in-WBxuri: uit; and so irksome was this visit, that I made 
ilities,i& very short ; ; though I was not suffered to disengage 
oe self from this thraldom, without a promise to take 
f that& family dinner with the Baronet on the following 
at my@ry. As my countenance, Mr. Editor, is gene rally 
°s for index to my feelings, Edward easily perceived 
. bat 1 did not behold the lady with his eyes; and, 
yinionsMstead of asking my opinion of her, was anxieus to 
| ve a different turn to the discourse. I resolved, 
t theyiferefore, not to mortity his feelings, by expressing 
‘ndiy total disapprobation of his choice; but to deter 
conversation upon the subject utitil a second in- 
view had taken place. A small party were invited 
meet us. The banquet was elegant to a degree. 
iss Euphemia was certainly more condesce nding 
her demeanour, and appeared to derive no small 
led ® portion 
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portion of satisfaction from the homage she received 
from my son. 

A single smile of approbation was sufficient to 
raise the boy’s spirits to a pitch of extacy; he ac- 
tually appeared to tread upon air; and, by a variety 
of significant winks and nods, Sir Malcolm convinced 
me, that he was as much pleased as his daughter 
with the attentions Edward paid. Soon after the 
ladies retired, the younger part of the gentlemen 
followed them. Sir Malcolm and myself were left 
téte-a-téte, when he instantly began to expatiate upon 
the advantage which an alliance with his family must 
be to my son; and pointed out a variety of young 
noblemen with whose names I was merely acquainted, 
who had been unsuccessful candidates for the all-ace 
complished Miss Eupheniia’s hand. 

‘To the income Edward derived from his employ- 
ment, Sir Malcolm was no stranger: but I thought 
it necessary to make him acquainted with the fortune 
which, as my elder son, he must possess at my death ; 
and likewise with my intention of making» an addi- 
tion to it, in proportion to the fortune he might re- 
ceive with a wife. At the bare mention of the lady’s 
fortune, the Baronet evidently felt some degree of 
embarrassment; and, after a few compliments upon 
the liberality of my conduct as a parent, he acknow- 
ledged his inability to pay any money down ; assign- 
ing as a reason, his wish of paying off a mortgage 
with which the family estate had been encumbered 
for a number of years. 

I candidly informed Sir Malcolm, that I had en- 
couraged different prospects for my: Edward; and 
expressed my fears that his daughter would never 
become a domestic wife; in short, that she would ex- 

ect to live ina style far beyond my son’s income ; 
and with a degree of show and parade, whith i 
never should sanction or approve. Sir Maleolm’s 
arguments were not easily to be resisted; fluency of 
expression was his forte; yet 1 avoided entering into 
y) any 
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any positive engagement, until some farther conver- 
sation had taken place upon the subject with my 
sou. 

A man deeply in love, Mr. Editor, is seldom in- 
clined to listen to the calm dictates of reason: it was 
in vain that I urged every thing against this alliance 
that prudence could suggest; for, instead of con- 
vincing his judgment, or repressing a violent pas- 
sion, L seemed only to add fuel to the flame lighted 
up in his breast. In short, Sir, the indissoluble 
knot was tied in less than six weeks after my arrival 
in town; and scarcely had the honey-moon elapsed, 
when an execution was put into the great Sir Mal- 
culm’s house: his equipages were sold ; he was com- 
pelled to resign his situation in the Treasury; and 
the whole family were reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress. 

My Edward, with that generosity which ever 
marked his character, immediately offered an asylum 
to bis mother-in-law, and treated her with those 
marks of delicate attention, which sentiment and 
sensibility naturally inspires. ‘This calamity, no 
doubt, had long been expected. Lady D sup- 
ported it with all the calmness of a truly philosophic 
mind; and I indulged the hope that it would be the 
means of repressing the insupportable pride and ar- 
rogance of her child. As I informed you, Mr. 
Editor, that we were a united family, you will na- 
turally suppose my: wife was anxious-to see her 
daughter-in-law, particularly as 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve Edward always had been her tavourite boy. 
My girls were no less solicitous to become acquainted 
with their new sister; particularly, as | had refused 
to gratify that curiosity which is so natural to the 
sex; for, as I could not say any thing in the young 
lady’s commendation, I determined to ict them judge 
for themselves. Good breeding rendered it impossible 
to send an invitation to my son and daughter, with- 
out soliciting the favor of Lady D—-—~-’s company 
VOL. XV. D likewise : 
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likewise : letters were therefore dispatched with due 
form and ceremony, and a condescending answer re- 
turned, informing us, that the two ladies would ho- 
hor us with their presence for six weeks or a month, 
as London was at that time completely disagreeable, 
from all the fashiouables having quitted town. 

This unfortunate lapse of the pen did not escape 
my wite’s observation ; I was again closely question- 
ed about Edward’s choice ; ; but Harpocrates* himself 
could not have acted with more precaution; for not 
oue disapproving sentence escaped my lips. A va- 
riety of preparations were made for the reception of 
our new relation, not only in our domestic establish- 
ment, but in the female dress: yet do not suppose, 
Mr. Editor, they did not always make the appear- 
ance of gentlewomen ; though their mother’s good 
taste substituted simplicity in “the place of expense. 

The important day was at length fixed ; and the 
time of dinner protracted two hours beyond our ac- 
customed time; but, instead of the party arriving at 
the hour they gave us reason to expect them, they 
did not make their appearance until near nine o’clock. 
My son, knowing that regularity was the order of 
the family, mounted the horse which his man led, 
for the purpose of making an apology for the unex- 
pected delays they had met with upon the road. 
Vexation and embarrassment were paluted upon his 
expressive features: in vain he endeavoured to ap- 

ear cheerful and gay, by laughing at the parapher- 
nalia which his wife insisted upon bringing with her, 
which had prevented the horses from travelling with 
speed. At length we perceived the carriage ap- 
roaching. My wife and daughters flew into the 
Pal to welcome their guests, when Euphemia, in- 
stead of returning the warm embrace she had re- 
ceived from her new relations, merely saluted them 

with a cold courtesy, and averted cheek. 
The 


* The God of Silence. 
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The effect produced by this apathetic coldness was 
instantly visible; every affectionate feeling was re- 
welled; and, instead of “ My dearest daughter !” 
the appellation by which my wife had accosted Eu- 
phemia, she addressed her by the formal title of Mrs, 
C——~. Was | to attempt describing, Mr. Editor, 
all the fine lady airs which were practised during 
the time which intervened betore we retired, yoa 
would imagine this haughty female had taken no 
small pains to disgust her husband’s relations, and to 
mortify the feelings of a man who was entitled both 
to her gratitude and regard. In pity to poor Edward, 
] smiled at that insolence for which she justly de- 
served to have been turned out of doors; and like- 
wise to prevent my wife from shewing that resent- 
ment, which to me, who had long studied every tura 
of her countenance, it was evident she felt. 

When the ladies retired, Edward, according to 
the practice of fashionable husbands, waited until 
Mrs. Abigail informed him her lady was in bed ; and 
after pacing and repacing the apartment in a state of 
almost phrenzied agitation, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Oh, my dear Father! you are indeed a happy 
man; whilst your son, by his own folly, has ren- 
dered himself miserable. Yes, miserable in the 
highest extreme!” The poor fellow then unbosomed 
his heart to me, and recited such a variety of in- 
stances of the contempt with which he had been 
treated both by his mother-in-law and his wife, that 
I thought it necessary to rouse the spirit of manhood 
in him, by representing a husband who submitted to 
such indignities in the most ludicrous light; and 
advised him to inform Euphemia, that, unless Lad 
D altered her behaviour, she could no longer 
expect to receive an asylum in his house. 

Wi at passed between my son and his ill-matched 
parton r I know not; but when they joined the party 
the nxt morning, the countenance of neither ap- 
peared decorated with smiles; and scarcely were 
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the tea-thiags removed, when the too artful Eophe- 
mua thought proper to allay ber husband’s resent- 
meut, by the well-timed aid of a fit. It was in vain 
that | intreated him to assume an entire indiiicrence; 
with tears of aflection he implored the designing 
Circe to be reconciled; lamented his owa folly in 
having said a word that could occasion her the 
slightest uneasiness ; and, in short, instead of blam- 
ing her, only condemned himself, 

To this mark of weak indulgence I happened to 
be an eye-witness, and from that moment resolved 
never more to offer either opinion or advice; as I 
found my son had permitted himself to be totally 
governed by the caprice of an arttul and overbear- 
ing woman, who was likely to prove the bane of his 
happiness for life. 

As Mrs, C found little happiness ia the society 
of her husband’s relations, whose dispositions and 
pursuits were completely different from her own, she 
persuaded him to frame an excuse for shortening his 
visit; and to this new arrangement not the slightest~ 
objection was made on our part; for she treated 
beth my wife and daughters with such an iusolent 
kind of superiority, that, ip fact, they were beartily 
glad when she was gone. Even of the filial atten- 
tion my son paid his mother, this selfish young wo- 
man was jealous; any fraternal mark of aflection 
she could not bear to see; and reserve and constraint 
supplied the place of confidential intercourse, and 
seemed to chill every tender feeling of the heart. 

Even the letters I received from my Edward, no 
longer afforded me satisfaction, as they were eve- 
deatly not dictated by the feelings of his heart; for 
he frequently aficcted a gaiety of spirits, which the 
most undiscerning might perceive to be forced. 
About six weeks have now elapsed since I received a 
letter from him, which has proved a source of real 
afliiction to us all; yet in so numerous a family, I 

endeavour 
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endeavour to convince my wife, we ceuld scarcely 
expect that each would - as happy. as ourselves, 

As 1 know, Mr. Editor, your Museum has a very 
extensive circulation, and as example is more im- 
pressive than precept upon the generality of young 
men, I think the misfortunes of my son may act as 
a beacon to warn them against forming an engage- 
ment like that of matrimony, without their parents’ 
consent; and I shall close this long epistle, by an 
exact copy of that which I received from my ill- 
fated son. 


, Ese. 





“ To Curisrorner C 
« My dearest Father, 


“I can no longer play the hypocrite, or feign 
that contentment which has long been a stranger to 
my heart; but candidly acknowledge, that I am of 
all men the most miserable ; though I am persuaded 
the declaration will agonize your heart. 

“ You will at once despise, pity and condemn 
me, when I tell you, that this unhappiness proceeds 
entirely from the improper conduct of a wife, for 
whom I felt that exquisite, that unbounded affec- 
tion, which it is impossible for the power of lan- 
guage to describe. Yet do not imagine I mean to 
accuse Euphemia of want of delicacy of conduct in 
her behaviour to other men; for 1 am persuaded, 
the tender passion is a stranger to her bosom; and 
that she never felt affection for any creature but her- 
self. I have weakly suffered this too captivating 
woman to obtain such an entire dominion over me, 
that, in fact, I became a mere machine in her hands; 
yet, instead of using her power with that gentleness 
which might have rendered it supportable, she has 
extended it to a Jength to which I can no longer sub- 
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mit. The slightest remonstrance on my patt, either 
produces a serious quarrel, or terminates in those fits 
to which she has been accustomed from a child ; the 
sight of which completely unmans me, and renders 
her entire mistress of the field. 

_“ You, my dear father, who know my disposi- 
tion, will easily conceive what I must have suffered 
from these domestic broils, Separation alone can 
have the power of putting an end to them; and I 
bid an eternal adieu to England to-night. My spi- 
rits are too much depressed by this necessary mea- 
sure, to allow me the power of taking leave. Con- 
sole my beloved mother for a loss which I know she 
will feel acutely, and assure her of my everlasting 
duty and love. I have made an exchange with a 
gentleman who has just received an appointment in 
India. J have settled upon Euphemia eight hundred 
a year; and have Jeft my pecuniary affairs ander the 
direction of two faithful, and at the same time 
warmly attached friends. To this intended plan she 
is a total stranger; bat in a letter [ have fully ex- 
plained the cause, and inclosed a five hundred 
pound bill for her present expenses, as my house, 
furniture, and equipage, are all to be sold; for my 
éstablishmeat has lately exceeded my income; 
though, thank God, 1] am not deeply involved. 

“ The moment I arrive at Madras, I will again 
write to you. Oh, my dearest father, had I but fol- 
lowed your advice! But repentance avails little. 
My fate is determined; and I can only expect hap- 
piness in a future and better world. 

“ Farewell, my dearest father. That heaven may 
long continue to shower down blessings on yout 
head, is the ardent prayer of v 


- 


“ Your tenderly attached son, ° 





“ Epwarp-'C 
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INDISCRE TIONS. 
A DRAMA, IN THREE ACTS. 
By E. F. 


CHARACTERS, 


Governor HorRncastTur, 
CoLtoneL MAITLAND, 
Horatio, Ais Son. 
Sipaporr, a fcentious b xt 
Ruonorrno, the Lover of Orrina, 
Puezim, Servant to Carlosine, 


CARLOSINE, @n Orphan, 
Orrtnra, @ Native. 
Vicroria, Meceto the Governor, . 
Wittikin, @ Slave, Servant to Orrita, 


Scene, the Country of Florida, 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
Evening. An Apartment in the Governor’s House. 
Horncastie and Maisianp drinking together. 


; ELL, Governor, I think we ma 
Maitland. now rest ourselves contented, that 
no obstacle will arise to thwart our wishes. Jn spite 
of all your gloomy prognostics, 1 was + gh in say ying 
that the young couple were born for each other. 
here’s a glass.to their health and happiness ! 

Gov. With all my heart. 1 am sincerely happy 
that we have managed the aflair so well. But re- 
member, Colonel, you are in ‘honor bound to declare, 
that you do no violence to the young man’s inclina 
tion. J will have no early vows, no prior engager 
ments broken. 

Maitland. Ah, Governor, still the old subject. 
Faith, 1 fear you have been ‘a gay man in your tima, 
or you would not speak so feelingly ou the matter. . 
Gov. 
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Gov. True, friend. You know there is an old 






























proverb. However, we soldiers, I own, are apt to t 
give ourselves too much licence in affairs of gallan- c 
try. We are so caressed by the girls, so envied by 
re the country lads, and so happy even in the midst of t 
: our irregularities, that, egad, we do wrong without 
i knowing any thing of the intention. I will sing you 
ar my old song, Colonel. i 
* Mai, Aye, do. é 
Bd t 
SONG.—Governor. é 
’ 
F I. y 
+ When a drum beats through a town, i 
Rub a dub, rub a dub, row de dow, } 
How the girls flock up and down! 
Rub a dub, ruba dub, row de dow. . 
Ogling, sighing, music playing, t 
Every female heart is glad; c 
Each coquettish art essaying, v 
J All to win a soldier lad. : 
¥ ' Heigho!—Sighing so—for rub a dub, &c. ; 
he Il. c 
I s 
w But when order’d far away, , 
a: 5 Rub a dub, &c. &c. 
.f Sad and slow the march they play, 
.% Rub a dub, &c. &c. 
.¢ Each fond heart, with anguish smarting, rr 
.) Beauty’s eye looks dim and sad; 

4 Every camsel grieves at parting J 
ee 4 From her dear young soldier lad. b 
| a Heigho!—Sigting so—for rub a dub, &e. t] 

i t sl 
Fy Mait. Well sung, Governor: a spice of your old h. 
te , gaiety. But methinks that gloom would net hang so et 
at heavily on your brow, if you had not some more se- b 
' rious cause for self-reproach, than the mere indiscre- d; 
i i tions of country quarters. it} 
Ts! Gov. Why, to tell you the truth, my occasional th 
VE fits of melancholy spring from two separate sources. P; 
Bis In the first place, I am married. e) 






Mait. | 
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Mait. Indeed! then, my friend, I need not trou- 
ble you to give me any other reason for your melan- 
choly. 

Gov. You are smart, Colonel. But I will tell you 
the particulars. About twenty years ago, I be- 
longed to a regiment stationed at Kilkenny. In the 
house where | lodged, was a lady, who had fled 
from her family in Spain, to the protecting arms of 
a husband, to whom she had been married clandes- 
tinely. The villain, however, upon her unexpected 
arrival, refused to acknowledge that the marnage 
was legal. In this dilemma she applied tome. I 
was then Lieut. Colonel ; and, being struck with her 
interesting manners, and distressed situation, pro- 
mised her all the assistance in my power. Alter a 
minute examination of all the particulars, 1 found 
that she was not his wife according to the laws of our 
country; therefore I could only threaten the wretch 
with exclusion from the regiment. He still persisted 
in refusing to act honorably by the unfortunate Spa- 
niard ; and I had the power to put wy threat in exe- 
cution, Still the unbappy woman had no means of 
subsistence ; and I carried my romantic generosity to 
such a height as to marry her! 

Mait. No doubt you had reason to repent it. 

Gov. In some respects I had. Soon after our 
marriage, my wife was brought to bed of a son; and 
J declare to you, ] loved him as tenderly as if he had 
been my own. My wife was affectionate and gep- 
tle, but obstinately bigotted to the religion in which 
she had been educated, and which early prejudice 
had taught me to detest. Altercations innumerable 
ensued: at length she agreed that the boy should be 
brought up according to my wish, The birth of a 
daughter gave rise to new disputes. I was just then 
appointed to this government, and pettishly swore 
that the colony should not be again peopled with 
Papists, since it had recently cost us such pains to 
extirpate the set. This aggravating insult produced 
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reciprocal reproach, which terminated in a solema 
oath on my side, never to see her again, ‘That oath 
I kept; and left her with her child ; but not unpros 
vided for. I brought the boy with me here, and 
spared no pains for his improvement. He proved 
ungrateful. Victoria was consigned to my care by 
an ‘only brother; and the villain formed a base de- 
sign against her honor: still worse, against my life! 

Mait. Oh, horrible! what is become of him? 

Gov. Heaven knows. IJ] forbade him my presents 
for ever. He is an outcast! a wanderer! a wretch! 
Victoria is now my only hope. Judge, then, if I 
should not be cautious how I dispose of her. 

Mait. Have you never heard of your wife since? 

Gov. She wrote at first, but it wounded my feel- 
ings too much, and | refused to receive her letters, 

Mait. it was a rash oath, Governor. ‘The breach 
of it can be no crime. , 

Gov. All oaths are rash. Man knows not the con. 
tingencies of the next day, or how circumstances ~ 
may require him to act; therefore all oaths are im- 
pious. But to break an oath, Colonel! May I never 
have that crime to atone for! 

Mait. Aud yet, scrupulous as you are, you could 
break the marriage vow without remorse. 

Gov. Without remorse, say you ?—Ah, no!—It is 
remorse which robs me of health and spirits. The 
man who breaks through a sacred tie, may, for a 
while, in dissipation chase away that dreaded ser- 
pent repentance; yet, by slow, imperceptible de- 
grees, it returns, winds round his heart, and fixes 
there its abode for ever! 

Mait. Come, come, you grow serious: take ano- 
ther glass, and be yourself again. All this avails 
nothing ; you treat yourself too harshly ; these indis- 
cretions are not to be considered as crimes! 

Gov. And yet it ts indiscretion which is the pa 


rent of crime. But I will retire, Colonel. When 
this 
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this gloomy fit comes on me, [ am bad company for 
any one. Good night. 
‘Mait. Good night! Dream of your niece’s ap- 
proaching happiness with my son, 
Gov. No more! No more! Good night. 
{ Exeunt severally. 


SCENE Il. 
The Sea Coast; a Vessel wrecked. The Habitution of 


Orrina at a distance. 


Enter Canvosine in boy’s clothes, supported by Purim. 


Phel. A thousand thanks to this big bit ofa storm. 
My dear Miss, it has done more for us than our spal- 
peen of a pilot could have done all night! Faith, 
now, it has brought us to dry land at last: only for 
this spattering shower, which wets us from above. 
How are you now, joy? Sure enough, I thought 
those pretty pair of peepers were closed for ever! 

Carlosine. My good Phelim, I owe my life to you! 
Alas! 1 fear it is a worthless acquisition ; yet to you 
gratitude is due. 

Phel, Gratitude! by my soul, now, I will tell 
you what I should like better, and that’s nothing but 
a drop of nate whiskey to mix with the cold water 
that’s gone down before it, and which does not seem 
to like “lodging there alone, at all! at all! 

Carlosine. | grieve, my good fellow, that you should 
suffer so much for me. A time may come, when I 
may have the power to reward you. Should this 
rash enterprise succeed—But | fear I shall not have 
resolution enough to bear up against the horrors of 
our present situation. I fear } have done wrong! 

Phel. Faith, and to be sure, Madam, repentance is 
but sorry company in a place like this. Devil a 
creature can }] see but our two good- patie selves. 
If you would but be asy now a small while, I could 
go and seck a drop of something to brighten my 
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eyes, that I might hunt out a Christian habitation, if 
such a thing can be found in this desart. 
Carlosine. Do so, my friend. I willrest beneath 


this tree ; for my limbs are benumbed with cold, and | 


I feel incapable of further exertion : it is better that 
oue should perish than both. [sinks on the ground. 

Phel. (stripping off his jacket to make a pillow.) 
Pretty darling!—how pale she is !—Perish !—Oh, 
no! not while Phelim can help thee! O, botheration ! 
now, what am I standing here for, piping and how!- 
ing, which can do good neither to man nor beast ! 
Be comforted, dear lady ; for if there’s a bit or a sup 
above ground, Phelim will get it for you, and bring 


it here, if he should die in the attempt. (Exit, | 


Carlosine. (Taking a miniature from her bosom. )— 
Ah, faithless Horatio, where art thou at this moment? 
Revelling, perhaps, in luxury and pleasure ; while 
the too credulons girl to whom thou once owed affec- 
tion and fidelity, now lies exposed to want and mi- 


sery, without a friend to protect, or a shelter for her 7 


defenceless head. Unknown, unpitied, in a foreign 
country, I shall die. Yet still, Horatio, thy image 
affords me solace: my lips, with their latest breath, 
shall pronounce the forgiveness and blessing of a 
fondly devoted heart. (She covers her face, and weeps.) 


Enter Onrina, with WitTikin. 


Orrina. ’Tis av awful night, Wittikin ; where can 
Rhodolpho stay? His secret haunts are unknown to 
me, and every hour of his absence fills me with 
alarm. Ha! what is that!—A sleeping boy !— 
Look, Wittikin, what a shape'—Let us awaken 
him. 

Wittikin. (Shaking Carlosine.)—Ah me! he is in 
cold sleep ! He no breathe !—He wake no more !— 
Cold !—cold!! 

Orrina. (Carlosine sighs.) No, Wittikin, he is not 
dead ; but ill, very ill! Let us give him some as 


sistance. White man, who are you? 
2 Carlosine. 
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_ €arlosine. (Looking round with terror.)--Natives ' 

Ah! I am lost. Yet they speak English; are of 
my own sex: I may hope for mercy. Pity me! 
Spare me !—-(She kneels at their feet.) 

Orrina. Fear not, stranger; we are no savages: 
though our skins be not white, like yours, we have 
hearts to feel and pity your distress, 

Wittikin. Yes, me too much feel! See, prett 
stranger, tears drop, drop. Me sing you English 
song. 


AIR.—Wirrtikry. 


Y. 


Poor Negro’s bosom feels for white man’s. woe ; 
Down Negro’s cheek warm tears of pity flow. 

Fair skin oft hides false heart; soft words, base will; 
While the dark breast with Pity's sigh may thrill. 


Il. 
*Tis not complexion gives a virtuous mind ; 


For where sweet red flower blooms, a thorn we find, 
’Tis truth, benevolence, a wish to please; 
And may not Negro’s bosom boast all these ? 


Orrina. My hut is not far distant; we will there 
refresh yous Be not doubtful; we mean you no 
harm, stranger. The poor untutored Indian may, 
with indignant soul, revenge himself on the enemies 
of his country; but the enlightened mind leaves 
vengeance to a higher power, and shews generous 
forbearance to his oppressor; mercy to the victim 
within his grasp. 

Carlosine, What sentiments! This is no savage! I 
am satisfied of your kind intentions. But I have a 
faithful attendant ; he will seek me here: you can- 
not render me service without extending it to him: 
he has saved my life; nor shall my worthless exist- 
eace be preserved at the expence of his. 


VOL. XV. qi orilty Orrina. 
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Orrina. You and yours shall be safe with us. 
Wittikin will return, and conduct him to us. [ They 
raise and support her to the hut.} 


Enter Pusu, with a Kee of Liquor, a Portmanteau, 
and a Watch Coat: 


Phelim. St. Patrick never deserted me in all my 
life, and I was right in thinking he would not be 
after beginning now. Madam! Miss Carlosine !— 
Oh, blood atid thunder, where is she now! Here is 
the self-same spot of ground where I left her sure 
enough ; but the devil a bit of her own dear body is 
to be found upon it, except my old jacket. Oh, the 
savages! could not any other piece of mate plase 
you, but you must take such a delicate morsel as 
that, and bad luck to you? 


A Party of free-booting AmeEnicans rush in and seize 
him. They bind him to a tree, and arepreparing tomake 
off with his luggage, when, after much struggling, 
he gets one hand at liberty, draws a pistol from his 
belt, and fires, which causes them to retreat in dismay. 
Phelim. Here’s a pretty situation for a Christian !— 

Oh, to be sure the thunder has taken away all St. 

Patrick’s hearing, or he never would have deserted 

me in this plight. ‘There’s my poor dear whiskey 

in sight, which I risked my life a second time to get 
at, yet nota drop can I reach to moisten my throat, 
which is hoarse with bawling. My poor lady, too! 
if she did but know how they have served me, sure 
enough she would wonder what was become of me! 
‘There was I praching up patience to the sweet soul, 
and now I have nothing at all to do, but to prache 
it to myself. Ah, now, if I was but in Ireland, or 
any other part-of the continent !! 
Wittikin appears. He points his pistol at her. 
Phelim. Begone, imp of darkness; you need not 
whet your great ugly white teeth at me, unless you 


would take a leaden pill to help your digestion before- 
hand! Wittikin. 
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Wittikin. No fear me, Massa! Me do you good. 
Pretty boy gone to wigwam) yonder. He cry much, 
and call for Phelim. 

Phelim. Oh, then it’s nobody but mysclf he manes 
sure enough. Come hither, you pretty little maho- 
gany-coloured devil; why did not you spake to me 
before you saw me, and then I should’not haye been 
frichten’d? If I had you in Freland, now, joy, L 
would make you as good an Eaglishwoman as my 
mistress, God bless her. Aye, aye, cut away- 


Wittikin releases him from the Cords. He clasps her 
rapturousy in his Arms, and carries her to the Hut 
which she points out. , 


Enter Ruopowrno, with his Men. 


They gather up the Cords with looks of chagrin 
Rhodolpho. Ah! the prisoner has escaped. Tis 
well; he has but anticipated my intention of giving 


him liberty, By me the forlorn wanderer shall never 
suffer. It is not for the sake of plunder that I have 


allied myself to this band, though I am the victim 
on whom shame and scorn have fixed their mark. 
Oh, wealth, destructive wealth, what crimes doth not 
the love of thee give birth to! °’Tis to thee that 
pride and prejudice owe their rise. ’Tis thine to 
blight the blossoms of friendship, ‘to chilf the warm 
glow of affection, and lethargize every amiable im- 
pulse of the heart. For thee am I an ‘outcast, a 
proscribed wretch, (He dismisses the Invians, mak- 
tng signs to them that they must not touch the property. 
They depart with looks of dissatisfaction.) 1 must sa- 
tisfy these men, who are rapacious after riches, which 
they know not how to enjoy. The tender Orrina 
has uo doubt released the victim: her ford faithful 
heart will be anxious for my retarn.’ Kind girl, she 
loves me for myself alone: ambition and pride are 
uuknown to her: by nature taught, love and gratitude 


. > * 
are the spontancous effusions:of her soul. (Erit. 


E 2 SCENE 
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SCENE II. 
The inside of Orrina’s Hut. 


Oraina watching by the side of Car.osine, who reposes 
on a Couch, Wittixix and Prewtm sleeping, on 
Mats. | 


Carlosine. The agitation of my mind prevents my 
sleeping. Kind stranger, I shall never forget your 
goodness. But tell me, are we far from the residence 
of Governor Horncastle ? 

Orrina. Not far. To-morrow you will be better 
able t» pursue your way, and I will be your guide. 

Carlosine. -¥our appearance, and manner of living, 
speak you a native of this place: how then am | to 
account for your speaking sueh good English ? 

Orrina. (Sighing.) Love bas been my instructor. 
My father was a great warrior; but my mother 
claimed Europe for - native soil. A young Eng- 
lishman, who lives among us, has taken pains to ine 
struct me in the language and fashion of his country. 
Cruelty and injustice have driven him from his home 
and friends: he lives like one of us, and adopts the 
manners of our Chieftains. He is mine; and 1 am 
his. Rhodolpho has abjured his religion; but we 
are boundsto each other by the sacred ties of plight- 
ed faith and love. 

Carlosine. Alas! simple girl, slight are the ties 
which are not bound by religion. But tell me, has 
the governor any family ? 

Orrina. No: his niece is his heiress. Madam 
Victoria is a great beauty; she is fair, like you; but 
she has not the art of winning hearts. She is to be 
married soon, ’tis said, to Captain Horatio Maitland, 
of the English army. 

Carlosine. Horatio Maitland here! ! | 

Orrina. In garrison. What is the matter, strane 
ger? Youareill. Ah! he faints! 


Carlosine. 
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Carlosine. (Reviving.).Wush! hush! I am better. 
Generous girl, I will confide in you. I am a woman, 
once loved by that base Horatio. 

Orrina. A woman! Oh, I am very glad: but, 
indeed, I feel for your sorrow. Be comforted ; my 
heart bleeds for you. (Throws her arms round Carlo- 


sine.) 


Ruoporno enters behind, and starts back on seeing 
CARLOSINE supported on Ornina’s bosom. 


Rhodolpho. Wa! Orrina false too! then there as 
no faith in woman! Sorceress! have F detected thee 
in thy perfidy? The wretch shall die. (Aims a 
blow at CarLosine with a dagger. Puevim, roused by 
Ornina’s cries, starts up, wrests the dagger from his 
hand, and seizing him. by the throat, points u% at his. 
breast.) 

Phelim.. Monster! would.yew assassinate a helpless 
woman ? » fad 20 

Orrina. (Kneeling to Phelim.) Oh, spare him, 
friend: he means no ill; his mind is at times dis- 
ordered. Look up, lady; plead for my Rhodolpho. 
Ungenerous, rash Rhodolpho ! ' 

Rhodolpho. A woman !—’Tis true: F was, indeed, 
disordered. Orrina, forgive this frantic burst of 
jealousy. _... . (Phelim releases him.) 

Orrina. Dear Rhodolpho, how.often has your ua- 
governed violence alarmed ine! Let this be a warning 
to you. Take courage, lady: instead of a foe, you 
will find in Rhodolphoe a friend, who will protect 
the virtuous sufferer at the hazard, of his life. 

Carlosine. I can readily pardon the effect of error. 

Phelim. Oh, honey, if my mistress there is satis- 
fied, you need not look at.me so pitifully. IL will 
lay down quietly, and take the rest of the nap 1 owe 
to myself. Blood and thunder! what a queer way 
some people have of introducing themselves ! 

Rhodolpho. See, Orrina, I have not. been unmind- 
ful of you. I have brought some excellent cheer, 

OR Perhaps. 
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Perhaps our guests will partake of it in token of 


amity. 

Phelim. Faith, man, and you had need first to ask 
whether you have not scared away our appetites. 

Rhodolpho. I hope uot: and,togive the meal a better 
relish, you shall have it served up in the fashion of 
your own country. Here, Wittikin, bustle, my girl; 
and when all is ready, one of your mistress’s favo- 
rite songs will put us all in spirits. You see, Madam, 
{ have docile pupils. 


Wirtikin prepares the , and when they are alt 
' seated, sings. 


AIR. 


I. 
How sweet the lay, at rising day, 
Which echoes through the grove t 
Yet sweet to me ho notes can be 
Like the voice of him I love. 


, tf. 
How sweet are the flowers, when fresh'ning showers 


Their fragrant charms improve ! 
Yet the paving gal no such sweets can exhale 

As the breath of him I love, 

| rrt. 
At break of day, when the sun’s bright ray 
€ mists of night remove, 

Like its beam so bright, on the mountain’s height, 

Is the glance of him J love. 


Iv. 


Let wealth impart a charm to the heart 
That sordid joys can prove: 

Be it still my jot, in humble cot, 
To dwell with him [ love. 


At the end of the song, Onrtna retires with Carrosine 
into a recess. The Men stretch themselves on mats, 
and the Scené closes. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT, 


( To be continued.) 
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THE ART OF HAPPINESS. 


an Perfect, bliss 
Lives only in the brain, —— 
 Garrornm 


wast waiting yesterday morning until the 
¥Y servant appeared with my breakfast, 1 was 
startled with hearing a loud clatter upon the stairs, and 
immediately afterward, the voice of my old landlady, 
in its shrillest key, exclaiming, “ Mercy on me, what 
has that blundering girl done now! As I live, she 
has broken the china cup and saucer which was given 
me by my dear dead husband, Mr, M* Care-enough! 
Surely no poor woman. in. this world was ever plagued 
with such careless creatures. Get out of my sight, 
hussey, this instant! Aye,,one may toil and broil all 
one’s days, and never scrape. together sufficient mo- 
ney to bury one decently:at last! But some folks are 
so misfortunate! {could never say, This has been a 
good day, or, That has proved a lucky bargain: but 
it is grievance upon grievance, and one loss after ano- 
ther, all my life long.” I heard no more; for, hav- 
ing collected the scattered, fragments, she retired into 
the parlour, and loudly closed.the door: but in about 
half an hour, the girl more successfully waited upon 
me with a most antique tea service of Delph ware, 
curiously disfigured, and iaformed me, that her mis- 
tress could not supply me with china at less than a 
shilling per week extra, as that very morning she had 
suffered a greater loss, on that account, than she 
should ever recover as long as she had to live, 

I am ignorant of the value of china; nor can I cal- 
culate chances; but I thought the old lady indulged 
in more grief than the ‘occasion demanded ; and I 
fancied that the constant unhappiness of which she 

complained, 
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complained, had arisen principally from her own 
foolishness. In, the sphere of our mental existence 

are two poles: the north is the region of Sadnessor 7 
Pain; the south pole, that of Health and Joy. On | 
the south of the equator, but not too near the pole, 
lies Happiness, In passing, therefore, from one ex- 
treme to the other,‘every man must, at some time, 
have been happy. If, then, it be possible to be so. 
once, why not frequently ?—and if frequently, why 

not always? 

If it be said, that we only possess happiness com- 
paratively, and at the moment of escape from the 
dread or influence of some great evil, and that, con- 
sequently, happiness cannot always be enjoyed, I 
confess that I don’t call that happiness. There is a 
bliss to which the mind is excited only by pleasant 
emotions, at which time the heart feels as if swim- 
ming in delight. This I have a apap and I 
sincerely hope that it has occasionally, at least, been 
the portion of all my fellow-creatures. 

Among my few friends, I have the pleasure to enu- 
merate Tom Felix, who, without possessing any ap- 
parent cause of happiness beyond what other men 
enjoy, is, in my opmion, the i fellow I ever 
knew. With a good figure, and handsome face, he 
possesses an easy, pe a si a gay freedom, 
a manly carelessness, an independent spirit. To 
his friends, his heart is extended with his hand; and 
where he nes his esteem, his liberal soul disdains 
reserve. ‘This is no imaginary character; those who 
have seen the original, will easily recognise the por- 
trait. Already, perhaps, Julia remembers that she 
has danced with him; and Maria, how lately she tore 
oue of his billet-doux in pieces. Being curious to 
know the reason that he appeared so much happier 
than the rest of mankind, he gave me the following 

rticulars, 

« For a long time,” said he, “ after my arrival in 
London, instead of being inspired with unusual gaiety, 
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as | had fondly expected, my spirits were uncom- 
monly depressed; Melpomene was not more melan- 
choly. ‘The friend at whose house I resided, tried 
every thing in his power to banish my sadness; but, 
unless his endeavours were aided by the presence of 
female beauty, or the inspiration of the bottle, they 
were uniformly unsuccessful. But although, in re- 
trospection, Iconféss that I was a fool for yielding, 
without resistance, to the iron bondage of gloominess, 
yet I discover a few reasons which plead in extenua- 
tion. I had left, ata great distance, all my relations 
and acquaintances, the scenes of my youthful plea- 
sures, (and every object in the neighbourhood could 
bear witness of some,) together with all those which 
at the time of my departure were eagerly anticipa- 
ted; and I was transported to an overgrown city, with 
whose size, smoke, noise, and bustle, I was almost 
stupified; where I met with characters whose selfish- 
ness, rudeness, and brutality, disgusted me. ‘To in- 
crease my dullness, I could not pass the corner of the 
street wherein I lived, without almost stepping into 
the shop of an undertaker, where ‘ coffins stood 
round like open presses.’ On every side the toll of 
passing-bells penetrated my heart: and if there hap- 
pened to be a funeral procession, I was invariably 
entangled in the midst; among an’heterogeneous as- 
semblage of coaches, drays, and nodding plumes, 
mutes, dustmen, mourners, chimney-sweepers, and 
barrow-women. 

“ But, ‘away with melancholy, nor doleful changes 
ring:’ the very means which made me miserable, 
brought at last a remedy. My mind was so deeply 
impressed with rural scenery, that an absence to sur- 
rounding objects became habitual to me; and ere 
long, 1 had arrived at such powers of abstraction, 
that [ felt no longer the want of the country to feast 
my eyesupon. Inthe place of St: Paul’s, I imagined 
a mountain; while the crowded Church-yard was 
mictamorphosed into a grove, ‘ pregnant with har- 

mony >’ 
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z mony :’ for the singing, chanting, praying, fiddling, 

Bd te and other melodious noises of the poor objects of 

om ’ charity, who daily attend there, sounded, to my be- 
i witched ears, like the music of the feathered cho. | 
risters of spring. 4 


‘ The Jay, the Rook, the Daw, 
And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone, s 
Aid the full concert; while the Stockdove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole.’ 





~ none spears emt 





The elegant shops, whose various: treasures irresisti- 
bly ailare the eye of the passenger, made no other 
impression upon me, than as wild roses, honeysuckles, 
and May-blossom, in the hedges of those green lanes 
with which my senses were enchaoted. 

“1 loved to saunter in the Park, because there the — 
trees and grass were, without any eflort of fancy, ac- 
tuaily before my eyes. But still my talismanic ima- 
gination was not unemployed. ‘The gay little chil- 
dren, playful and innecert, whom L beheld frisking 
about me, were, with very little alteration, lambs. 
The youag men, with still less of imaginary aid, re- 
minded me of calves. ‘The fair sex iooked, me- 
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i thought, like lovely haymakers, whom toil and heat 
Pres had compelled to throw off almost the needful articles 
G4 of dress; and, to complete the picture, married men 


sre te 


made good horned caitle in general. 
‘“« By degrees, 1 was drawn out of this labyrinth of 7 
fanciful pleasure, by those amusements and advan- | 
tages which the town really affords. But it was a 
long time before my rural} ideas entirely forsook me. 
Avavicious men would still appear digging; the m- 
dustrious, plowing, sowing, and reaping; and the 
fashionable and the profligate, throwing away their 
seed-corn, without the most distant prospect of a fa- 
ture harvest; possibly because they did not — 
3 that 
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that field where it was origimally gathered, and con- 
sequently were ignorant of its value and its use. I 
was in paradise when lost among the leads of hay in 
the Haymarket: and I never omitted to visit Smith- 
field every Monday and Friday, to gaze upon the 
honest rustic faces of my old friends, the horses, cows, 
and sheep. 

« As I was perfectly happy while under the influ- 
ence of this illusion, you will imagine that my extri- 
cation would produce sensations of a totally opposite 
nature. But, believe me, it had no such effect. I 


found that it was in my own power to make myself 


blest, and I was. determined to exert that power. 
Perhaps some fastidious, miserable being may tell 
me, that my happiness is not true happiness, because 
mine exists only in the brain. But where should 
itbe? If not in the brain, depend upon it, the Acart 
will never feel it. If a man cannot think himself 
happy, he never will be so. Besides, while I have 
it in my brain, it is always present with me, and it 
is so much the less liable to injury from external cir- 
cumstances. No, no, while Reason and Experience 
tell me 1 am happy, I will not suffer the insinuations 

of doubt to rob me of that tnestimable blessing.” 
Though my friend Felix’s notions may at first sight 
appear somewhat whimsical and extravagant, yet I 
think it behoves us all to adhere to them as mach as 
we possibly can; to obtain for ourselves all those com- 
forts that our respective situations in life will actually 
admit of; and lastly, (the most important part of our 
duty,) when we feel ourselves possessed of any good, 
to acknowledge it with thankfulness, and deduce from 
it, reasons wherewith to be pleased with our condi- 
tion; and not to overlook the advantages we have, 
unpiously repining at the ways of Providence, and 
sighing for those which we have not. He ought to 
be deemed more a Bedlamite than a beggar, who, 
subsisting upon charity, refuses the bounty that would 
make him comfortable for life, under the false —— 
ston, 
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sion, that one of his fraternity had been sti/l more 
fortunate: yet this is; generally speaking, the case of 
all of us: we ate insensible to the actual blessings we 
enjoy, Or might enjoy, while we' break the fenth 
commandment, in viewing, through the magnifying 
medium of envy, that apparently greater proportion 
of the good things of this world which appertains to 
the lot of others. We every instant permit our “ fe- 
verish and distempered fancies” to body forth unhap- 
piness with wonderful ease and rapidity. We trem- 
ble at the weathercock pointing eastward, anticipate 
immense losses in every wind that’blusters, and dread 
the worst without the least occasion. And yet, O 
prone to folly! with feclingsthus “tremblingly alive,” 
we cannot give them a contrary and far more agreea- 
ble direction; we cannot even ‘hope the best; nor wll 
we, on the surest foundations, imagine ourselves for 
a moment happy. 

I shall conclude with a few lines from Horace, the 
gayest poet of antiquity, who ardently and uniformly 
recommending the doctrine of ideal happiness, thus 
gallantly maintains the superior powers of the imagi- | 
nation in Ode 23, Book I. the sense of which I have | 
endeavoured to give in the following lines: 



































Place me on sterile plains, where no warm gales 
Invigorate the trees with life and light, 
Where Jupiter’s malignant star prevails, 
Cold cramping fogs, and everlasting night; 
Or place me shelterless where all above, 
‘The Sun's bright chariot sheds its hottest glare; 
Sill, still, my Lalage, I'll caretess love 
My softly-speaking, sweetly-smiling fair. 
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SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 


FIRST DAY’s SALE, 
May 17°h, 1805. 


PICTURES. 


Proilus and Cres- 

by Kirk 

The Moar, Nurse 
and Child, by 
Ditto 

Volentine &Silvia, 
by Edwards 


: 
ta 
sida, 


Volomiia & Vire 
gilia, by K, 
Porter 


Avfidius & Corio. 
lanus, by Ditto 

Phe King rebuk- 
ing Falstaff, by 
pinitKe 

Piince Henry’s A- 
pology, by Dit- 
to 

Antonio conduct 
ed to Prison, by 
Westall 

Bassanio & Portia, 
by Ditto 

LadyGrev supplie 
c ating King Ed. 
ward tor the 
Restorati mn of 
her Husband's 
Lands, by Hae 


milton 


Ovecen Margaret 


& Suffolk, by 
Ditto 


XV. 
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10 


13 





13 
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v2 Henry the Eighth 


and Archbishop 
Cranmer, by 
Westall 


Wolsey Disgrag- 
ed, & receiving 

the discovered 
Paper from 
Henry Villth, 
by Ditto 
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BAS RELIEFS. 


Antony & Cleo- 
patra, terra cote 
ta, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Damer 

Coriolanus’s Tri- 
umphal Return, 
ditto, by Ditto 


PICTURES, 
Henry the Vth 
discovering the 
Consmrators, 
by Fuseti 
Puck, or Robina 
Goodfellow, 
by Ditto 
Antonio, Hero, 
& Beatrice, by 
Wheatley 
Borachio, Cone 
rade, & Watch. 


men, by Ditto 
Hotspur & Lady 


e4 
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16 


18 


8 :8 6 


Not 5 old. 
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Percy, bySmirke 9 9 O 


Falstaff on the 
Field of Battle, 
by Ditio 


1910 9 
22 G ieen 





593 


22 Queen Margaret & 
Prince Edward 
taken Prisoners, 
by Hamilton 

23 The Dukeof York 

consulting with 

Salisbury and 

Warwick, by 

Ditto 

. Katherine ate 

tended by Grif- 

fith & Patience, 
by Westall 

25, TheGhostappear- 
ing to Hamlet 
in the Queen’s 
Chamber, by 
Ditto 

26 Trinculo and Ca- 
liban, bySmirke 

27 Angelo & Isabel. 
la, by Ditto 

23 Mortimer &Rich- 
ard Plantagenet 
in the Tower, 
by Hamilton 

a9 Joanof Arc, by 

itto 

30 Richard the Se- 
cond resigning 
the Crown to 
Bolingbroke, 
by M. Brown 

41 The Interview in 
the Tem pleGar- 
dens between 
the Earl of Soe 
merset & Rich- 
ard Plantagenet, 
by Boyde'l 

32 Desdemona justi- 
fying herself to 
the Council, by 
Ditto 

$3 The Meeting, of 
Othello & Des- 
demona on the 
Platform ai Cy- 
ptus, byStothard 


24 Q 
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34 Rosalind disco- 
vering herself, 
by Hamilton 

35 Cymbeline and 
Imogen, by Dit- 
to 

36 K. Edward with 
his Queen Elie 
zabeth, & their 
Infant Prince, 
by Northcote 

37 The Reception of 
Cardinal Wol- 
sey attheAbbey 
at Leicester, by 
Westall 

38 The Examination 
of Conrade and 
Borachio, by 
Smirke 

39 Falstaff examin- 
ing Prince Hen- 
ty, by Ditto 

4° Theseus and Hip- 
polyta, by 
Wheatley 

41 The Forest of Ar- 
den, with the 
wounded Stag, 
by W. Hodges 


, 42 The Grove Scene 


before Portia’s 
House, withLo- 
renzo & Jessica, 
Moonlight, by 
W. Hodges 
43 Othello & Desde- 
mona, by Grae 
ham 
44 The Deathof Hot- 
yur, by Rigaud 
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45 ale Macbeth, by 


Westall 


46 Prince Arthur & 
Hubert in Pri 
son, -by Northe 
cote 

47 Mrs. Page & Ford 
reading Fal- 
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staff's Love Let. 
ters, by Peters 
43 The Meeting of 
Hotspur, Wor. 
cester, Morti- 
mer, and Glen. 
dower, at the 
Archdeacon's 
House in Wales, 
by Westall 
49 The Discovery, 
from the Co- 
med yof Errors, 
by Rigaud 
g° Volumnia suppli- 
cating Coriola- 
nus, by G. Ha- 
milton 
gi Talbot and the 
Countess in Au. 
vergne’s Castle, 
by Opie 
g2 TheGhost appear- 
ing to Hamlet, 
by Fuseli 
§3 Juliet in the 
Trance, by Opie 
64 Macbeth and the 
Witches, by Fu- 
seli 
§5 Cardinal Wolsey 
and Campeius’s 
Visit to Queen 
Katherine, by 
Peters 
g® Richard the IId 
and Boling- 
broke’s Entry 
into London, by 
Northcote 
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1 Timon leaving A- 
thens, by Howe 
ard 

2 Timon rewarding 
the Poets and 
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Painters, by Dit- 
tw 
3 Pembroke, Salis- 
bury, Bagot, & 
Falconbridge, 
discovering the 
Body of Prince 
A:thur, by K, 
Porter 
4 Posthumus, Jae 
chimo, & Phi- 
lario, by Weste 
all 
5 The Ghost of Ban- 
quo appearing 
to Macbeth, by 
Ditto 
6 Ferdinand & Mi- 
rmda, by Ha- 
milton 
7 Olivia, Viola, & 
Maria, by Vitto 
8 The Countess and 
Helena, by 
Wheatley 
9 The King, Hele- 
na, aud Lords, 
by Ditto 
10 King Lear, Kent, 
& Fool, enter 
ing the Hovel, 
by Smirke 
11 Lear, Cordelia, & 
Kent, by Ditto 
12 Desdemonaasleep, 
by Boydell 
13 Othello & Desde. 
mona, by Ditto 
14 Falstaff, Doll Tear- 
sheet, Prince, & 
Poins, at the 
Boai’s Head, in 
kastcheap, by 
Fuseli 
15 The Masquerade 
Scene in Romeo 
and Juliet, by 





Miller 
16 Rosalind giving 
the Chain to 
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Orlando, by 
Downrman 

37 The Bale near 
Towion, in 
Yorkshire, bee 
tween Henrythe 
Vith&Edward 
the IVth, by 
Boydell 

18 Antony, Cleopa- 
tra, & Attene 
dants, by Ties. 
bain 

19 Prospero, Miran. 
da. & Ariel, by 
Hamilton 

89 Cleopatra.Guards, 
& Attendants, 
by Treshanm 

@1 L. Mocheth walk- 
ing in he: Sleep, 
by Westali 

s2 Richard the II}d 
exposing hisArm 
to the Council, 
by Ditto 

93 Rosard Celia, 
and Oliver, by 
Smirke 

84 The K.ot France, 
Cordelia, Goe 
nerl, & Regan, 
by Ditto 

25 Sebastian, Oliver, 
and Priest, by 
Hamilton 

26 Sir Poby, Sir An- 
drew, & Maria, 
by Ditto 

27 The Witches in 
Macbeth, by 
Westall 

28 Orlando &Adam, 
by Smirke 

29 Biutus & Strato, 


gi Falstaff in Dis 
guise, led out 
by Mrs Page, 
by Durna 

g2 K. Edward hunt. 
ing at Middle. 
hem Paik, York- 
shire, by Miller 

33 Pisanio aud Imo- 
gen at Milford 
Haven, by Hop- 
ner 

34 Sir Hugh Evans, 
Pistol, Fenton, 
Mis. Ford arid 
Page, torment. 
ing Falstaff in 
Vindsor Park, 
by Smirke 

35 The Examination 
of Froth and 
Clown by Es- 
calus and Jus 
tice, by Ditto 

36 Leontes lookin 
at the Statue o 
Hermione, by 
Hamilion 

37 Hero feinting io 
the Church, by 
Ditto 

38 Titans & Bottom 
in the Wood, 
from the Mid- 
suminer Night’s 
Dream, by Fue 
selt 

39 Polixenes and Ca- 
millo disguised 
at the Sbep- 
herd's Cottage, 
by Wheatley 

4° Titania and Obe- 
rone=the come. 
panion to Let 
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Mortimer & Riche 
ard Plantagenet 
in the Tower, 
by Northcote 

43 Cxsar's Ghost ap- 

pearing to Bru- 

tus in the Camp 
near Sardis, by 


~ 
w 


Westall 

44 Prince Henry ta- 
king theCrown, 
by Boydell 

: Prince Henry’s 

ae Apology, fe 
Ditto 

40 Ferdinand & Mi- 
randa playing 
at Chess, by 
Wheatley 

47 The Princes smo- 
thered in the 
Tower, by 
Northcote 


48 Leontes directing 
Antigonus to 
take away the 
Infant Perdita, 
by Opie 

49 The Battle near 

Sandal Castle & 
Wakefield, with 
the Death of 
Kdmund, Earl 
of Rutland, by 
Northcote 
Bolingbroke cone 
silting the Spi- 
rits, by Opie 

Learturning away 

Cordelia, by Fu- 
sell 

Thre Procession of 

Henry VIIIth, 
with the Infant 
Princess Eliza- 
beth, by Peters 
Lear with the Bo- 
dy of Cordelia, 
by Barry 
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£. 45. 4. 


48 60 


15 15 0 


16 160 


10 0 
19 19 0 


22 10 


23 20 





gt 100 
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54 The Masquerade 
Scene in Henry 
the VITIth, by 


Stothard oti 42 00 
Prospero’s Cell, 
” with the Vision, 
by Wright 69 690 
56 Opheliaappearing 
before the King 
and Queen, by 
West gt 50 
57 SNHAKESPEARE’S 
Seven AGES, 
by Smirke 252 00 
1767 13 0 





THIRD DAY’s SALE. 


1 Katherine, Petru- 
chio, and Hore 
tensio, by Ib- 
betson 

2 Katherine, Petra- 
chio, and Gru- 
mio, by Ditto 

3 Tamora, Lavinia, 
Demetrius, and 
Chiron, by 
Woodtord 

4 Leontes and Her- 
mione, by Hae 


milton 
§ Paulina, Child, 
Leontes,& Anti- 


gonus, by Ditto 

6 The Interview be. 
tween Romeo 
and Juliet, by 
Rigaud 

7 Valentine, Prote- 
us, Silvia, and 
= by Stot- 
ard 

8 Richard the IId’s 
Return from 
Ireland, by Ha- 
milton 


9 19 6 
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9 The Duke & Due 
chess of York, 
and = Aumerle, 
by Ditto 

10 Imogen in Bed, 
by Westall 

11 Imogen in Boy’s 
Cloaths, by Ditto 

12 Dull, Holofernes, 
Sir Nathaniel 
Jaquenetta, and 
Costard, by 
Wheatley 

13 The Princess and 
Ladies, from 
Love’s Labour 
Lost, by Ditto 

14 The Murdered 
Princes, by 
Northcote 

15 Puck, or Robin 
Goodfellow, by 
Sir J. Reynolds 

16 Orlandoand Oli- 
ver, by West 

17 Antigonustorn by 
the Bear, by 
Wright 

18 The Prince and 
Poins robbing 
Falstaff, by 
Smirke & Far- 
rington 

19 A Scene from the 
Taming of the 
Shrew, Sly with 
the Attendants, 
by Smirke 

20 Antony weeping 
over the Body 
of Cesar, by 
Westall 

e1 KingHenry before 
theGateso! Hare 
fleur, by Ditto 

e2 A Scene from the 
Comedy of Er- 
rots, by Wheate 
ley 
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13 120 
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23 The Duke of E- 
phesus, from 
Ditto, by Ditto 

24 Caius discovering 
Simple in the 
Closet, by 
Smirke 

25 The Companion, 
Evans’s Exam- 
nation of Willie 
am, by Ditto 

26 The Shepherd’s 
Cot, from the 
Winter’s Tale, 
by Hamilton 

27 Desdemona and 
Othello, by Ditto 

28 Abhorson,Clown, 
and Provost, by 
Smirke 

29 The Inn Yard, 
with Gadshill 
and Carriers, by 
Ditto 

30 Ophelia,by Westall 

31 King Philip, Con- 
stance,& Lewis, 
from K, John, 
by Ditto 

32 Falstaff under 
Hearn’s Oak, 
with Mrs. Ford 
and Page, by 
Smirke 

33 Juliet and her 
Nurse, by Ditto 

from 
Twelfth Night, 
by Hamilton 

35 A Ditto from 
Love’s Labour 
Lost, by Ditto 

36 Katherine and Pe- 

— truchio leaving 
Baptista®»House, 
by Wheatley 

37 AScenefrom All's 
Well that Ends 
Well, by Ditto 
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13 2 6 


§3 11 0 
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43 


52 100 
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38 The Duke disco- 
vering himself, 
a Scene from 
Measure _ for 
Measure, by 
Kirk 

39 Olivia, Maria, & 
Malvolio, by 
Ramberg 


4° Diomede, Cressi-. 


da, Troilus, & 
Ulysses, by 
Kauffman 

41 Prospero, Miran- 
da, Cahban, & 
Ariel, by Fuseli 

42 Valentine, Prote- 
us, Silvia, and 
Julia, by Kauff- 
man 

43 Cassandra raving, 
by Romney 

44 Hero, Ursula, and 
Beatrice, by Pe- 
ters 

45 The Companion, 
Falstaff in the 
Buck Basket, by 
Ditto 

46 Ann Page inviting 
Master Slender 
to Dinner, by 
Smirke 

47 Shylock, Jessica, 
and Launcelot, 
by Ditto 

48 Lavinia pursuing 
Lucius,by Kirk 

49 TheDeathofCar- 
DINAL Braue 
FoRT, by Sir 
J]. Reyvnoips 

g0 Timon giving 
Gold to Phry- 


£. 5. 4. 


53 
f{. 5. 4. 


g2 120 


nia and Timan- 
dra, by Opie 

51 Romeo, juliet, 
and « Pars, in 
the*Pomb of the 
Capulets, — by 
Northcote 

bo The Loterview of 

the young Prin- 

ces in London, 

’ by Ditto 

53 Antony and Cleo- 
pera, by Tres- 
iam 

54 Prospero and Mi- 
randa, by Rom, 
ney 

55 Kino Lear in 
the Storm, by 
West 

56 MaAcBETH AND 
Witcnues, by 
Sin J. Rey- 

b NOLDS 

57 Tue APoTuHso- 
sts of SHAKEs 

, SPEARE, the 

grand Alto-Re- 

lievo in Front 

of the Gallery, 

by Banks 


210 O09 


7315 0 
100 160 


§2 100 


215 59 


378 o9 


Not sold, 





£3185 14 9 
S ntenammeananall 


First day’s sale + 
Second = « « « 
Third -_ -# « « 


1175 86 
1767 13 6 
g185 14 0 








Total £6128 160 
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THE METHOD . 


WHUCH ,? 


DR HAW ES. 
Recommends for Restoring to Life the apparently Dead. 
—_—- ; 


The greatest Exertions should be used to take out the 
Body before the elapse of one Hour, and the Resus- 
citative Process immediately to be employed. 


CAUTIONS: 
Bodies taken out of the Thames, Ponds, &c. 


1. Never to be held up by the Heels. 
2. Not to be rolled on Casks, or other rough Usage. 
3. Avoid the Use of Salt in all Cases of 
Apparent Death. 


WHAT THOU DOEST—DO QUICKLY. — 


oleate astittehinttememmeiles 
THE DROWNED. 


1.—Convey carefully the body, with the head raised, to the nearest 
convenient house. 

2.—Strip, and dry the body.— Clean the mouth and nostrils. 

3-—Younc Cuitpren between two persons in a warm bed. 

4:—~An Aputt.—Lay the body on a blanket, or bed, and in cold 
weather near the fire.—In the warm season air should be freely 
admitted, 

§ It is to be gently rubbed with flannel, sprinkled with spirits; 
and a heated warming-pan, covered, lightly moved over the 
back and spine. ; 

6.—To Restore BREATHING.—Introduce the pipe of a pair of 
beliows (when no apparatus) into one nostril; close the mouth 
and the other nostril, then inflate the lungs, till the breast be a 
little raised ; the mouth and nostrils must t be let free: repeat 
this process till LiF appears, 

7.—Tosacco Smoke is to be thrown gently up the fundament, 
with a proper instrument, or the bowl of a pipe covered, so as 
to defend the mouth of the assistant. 

8.—The sraeast to be fomented with hot spirits,—if no signs of 
life appear,—the warm BATH :—or hot bricks, &c, applied to 
the palms of the hands, and soles of the feet 

O—Evectaicity carly employed by aMEDICAL ASSISTANT. 


5 INTENSE 
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INTENSE COLD. 


Rub the body with snow, tce, or cold water.— Restore warmth, 
&c. by slow degrees, and, after some time, if necessary, the plans 
to be employed for the resuscitation of drowned persons, 


SUSPENSION BY THE CORD. 


1 —A FEW OUNCES OF BLOOD may be taken from the jugular 
vein, and Cupping Glasses may be applied to the head and neck; 
Leeches aiso to the temples 

a—THue OTHER METHODS OF TREATMENT, the same as re- 
coimmended for the apparently drowned. 


SUFFOCATION BY NOXIOUS VAPOURS, 
OR LIGHTNING, 


Corp Warer to be repeatedly thrown upon the face, &c. dry- 
ing the body at intervals. ir THE BODY FEELS COLD, employ 
gradual warmth; and the pians of the drowned, 


INTOXICATION, 


Tue sopy isto be laid on a bed, &c. with the head a little 
raised: the neckcloth, &c. removed.—Obtain immediate Mepi- 
CAL ASSISTANCE, as the modes of treatment must be varied accorde 
ing to the state of the patient.* 


© Dr, Hawes earnestly recommends the perusal of Dr. Trotter's 
Essay on Drunkenness, 


a 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1.—ON SIGNS OF RETURNING LiFe, the Assistants are most 
earnestly advised to employ the Restorative means with creat 
CAurTion, so as to nourish and revive the languid signs of Life. 

A tea-spoonful of warm water may be given ;—and if swailew- 
ing be returned, warm wine, or diluted brandy.—To be put into 
a warm bed, and, if disposed tosleep, will generally awake re- 
stored to health. 

2.—Tue Prawns above recommended are to be used for TAREE or 
FOUR hours. It is an absurd and vulgar opinion to suppose persons 
as irrecoverable, because life does not soon make its appearance, 

3.—Electricity and Bleeding never to be employed, unless by 
the directions of the MeprcaL ASSISTANTS. 

The Bazaru is the principal thing to be attended to. ahd 
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THE LITERARY TRIBUNAL. 


-——ae - 
* Nothing extenwate, nor set down aught in malice.” 
— 


Aubrey; a Novel. By R, C. Dallas, Esq. Author of 
Percival. 12mo. 4 Vols 18s. Boards. 


It is too often our lot, in reviewing this species of me ting 
to be impelled by a sense of duty, and a love of truth and virtue, 
to protest in severe terms against the violation, not only of nature, 
but of morality and decency, In the present instance, however, 
we are happy to inform our readers, that, far from finding any oce 
Casion to execute so unwelcome a task, we here announce to them 
a very agreeable and instructive novel, in which the incidents them. 
selves afiord a lesson both improving and entertaining, and the 
sentiments are always founded on just perceptions of reason and 
nature. We must add, indeed, that if we examine this tale with 
the severity of a critic's eye, we shall be able to point out certain 
inaccuracies, and particularly in the fourth volume; the discovery 
of Lord Sudley’s relationship to Edmund, as well as the ghosts of 
the castle, may be considered as unnecessary appendages to the 
story. We shall not, however, enlarge our remarks on any dee 
viations of this sort; which, as we observed in our review of a 
former performance by this author, (See M. R. April, 1802,) 
‘* appear light faults when weighed gag the importance of the 
end: designed,” and pass unseen amid its moral attractions, like 
the inequalities of the road where the prospect is bright and pleasing. 
Monthy Review, 


Chi istian Theology; or, an Inquiry into the Nature and 
General Character of Revelation. By the Rev. Richard 
Lloyd, A. M. Minister of Midhurst, in Sussex, and 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp. 382. 7s. 


This work, like many others that have appeared in this revo- 
lutionary and eventful period, deserves the highest praise for its 
good design of strengthening the hands of the establishment, and 
giving a check to the insidious attacks which are daily made upon 
it by infidels and enthusiasts, not less to the danger of the esta- 
blishment, than to the corruption, abuse and overthrow (if it 
were possible) of Christianity itself, Yet in no part of the whole 
work is the case defended with undue warmth, or on principles 

io 
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inthe smallest degree intolerant. The chief object of the work, to 
use the aathor’s own words, is to give a General Character of Re. 
velation, and more especially upon the great doctrine of atonement, 
which is founded on the fall of man, and the necessity of being 
regenerated by the spirit, as well as pardoned and justified by the 
meritorious obedience of Christ. Upon all which points Mr. 
Lloyd has certainly displayed much good sense, and a competent 
knowledge of the subject. British Critic, 


Original. Poems. By Thomas Green Fessenden, A. M. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 200. 5s. Boards. 


A vein of pleasantry and sportive humour is manifested by this 
American writer, which cannot fail to amuse and conciliate the 
reader, when he is disposed to quit his serious.studies, and to 
welcome a playful guest. Some of the poems allude to political 
events in the western hemisphere ; others describe the manners of 
the people in some parts of the United States ; and wherever a proe 
per opportunity occurs, the author takes care to inculcate on the 
minds of his eountrymen, a spirit of manly independence, and a 
rational love of liberty. Monthly Review, 


Rhymes on Art; or, The Remonstrance of a Painter: in 
Two Parts; with Notes and a Preface: including 
Srrictures on the State of the Arts, Patronage, and 
Public Taste. By Martin Archer Shee, R. A. One 
Vol. 8vo. 


This work, it appears, is written by Mr. M. A. Shee, a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy, and cousequently of considerable emi 
nence in his profession, upon a subject certainly the nearest of all 
ethers to the heart of a painter, and especially a painter of literary 
tas'e and exquisite sensibility, both which its pages fully exemplify : 
and although we do not absolutely adopt every conciusion which 
he has drawn from the premises detailed, we are afraid that he, in 
common with many other artists of the highest professional abili- 
ties, has abundant reason to be dissatisfied at the present state of 
the arts in this kingdom, which seems to be precisely similar to 
that which preceded their decline in the Roman Empire, when 
speculation, on the ene side, and dissipation, on the other, blunted 
all the finer feelings of the human mind, and destroyed all thase 
grand ideas that had, in former ages, impelled men of genius to 
soar to those regions of imagination, wherein the paltry considera- 
tions of prifit and /oss, and minute calculations how far the exer- 
tions of ingenuity might be turned to commercial advantage, were 
unknown. European Magazine, 


A Father’s Gift to his Children; consisting of Original 
Essays, Tales, Fables, Reflections, &c. By William 
Mavor, 
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Mavor, LL.D. Vicar of Hurley, Berks, and Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Moira. Two Volumes, 8vo. 


The parents, guardians and friends of the rising generation of 
British youth of both sexes, are considerably indebted to the wor- 
tlw author of the amusing and instructive work now submitted to 
their consideration; for many and various ate the productions of 
bis fertile genius, which have contributed to the improvement of 
the valuable science of education The ample stores of literature 
have heen explored; and selections judiciously made from biegra- 
phy, natural and civil history, voyages, travels, avd miscellaneous 
publications, too voluminous for youth; on a pian beiter adapted 
to their capacities, and to the time it is proper for them to bestow 
on reading, he has reduced to a small scale, and given concise, 
yet accurate abridgments of the best authors on the most important 
and interesting subjects, Furopean Magazine. 


The Triumph of Music; a Poem, in six Cantos. By 
William Hayley, Esq. 4to. pp. 148. 10s. 6d. 


The author of the present poem, Mr. Hayley, has been too long 
beforethe public as an original writer, for us to feel ourselves called 
upon to characterize either the merits or defects of his poetical style, 
There are few readers or judges of English poetry, who have not 
already formed their opinion on that subject, which st would be 
a vain attempt for us to endeavour, even if we thought ourselves 
able, to correct. The final judge of poetical merit is publi¢ 
opinion, which being the gradual result of many critical decisions, 
formed by competent judges, cannot reasonabiy be opposed by 
any single pen. 

What it is most material for us to say respecting the present 
production, is, that it contains a very interesting story, including 
several romantic but not altogether improbable incidents. The 
virtuous love of Lucilio and Venusia, the dark revenge of Donado, 
the penitence and selfeinilicted solitude of Manfredi, and the beave 
tifui scenes of his retreat, all dispose the mind to pay attention ta 
the tale; the winding up of which is well contrived, well con- 
cealed, and extremely gratifying to the reader when at length dee 
veloped, British Critic. 


Alfred and Galba; or, The History of T-vo Brothers, 
supposed ta be writicn by themselves. For the Use of 
Young People. By T. Campbell, Author of Werlds 
Displayed, yc. L2mo. pp. 174. 2s. 

The present really instructive and entertaining publication, is ups 
on the same plan as the tormer of Mr Campbell's productions, 
Worlds Displayed,” and ‘* Picture of Homan Life,” with this 
exception, that they are composed of various lives and events, while 
this contains but gne continued history. British Critic. 
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Jhe Universe; a Poem. By Henry Baker, F. R. 8S. 
F. S.A. A new Edition, with Notes, and the Life 
of the Author. Crown 8vo. 25. 


Wholesome truths are inculcated in this poem, respecting the 
existence and supremacy of the Deity; and the numbers are sufi- 
ciently correct, The author wrote at the close of the seventeenth 
century, and his work is now republished to perpetuate his me: its 
and utility in correcting scepticisin and infidelity, The biogrophi- 
cal notices of Mr. Baker, and the notes, are additional! recom- 
mendations, Monthly Mirror. 


The Spirit of Discovery; or, the Conquest of Ocean. 
A Poem, in Five Books: with Notes Historical and 
Illustrative. By the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, and Chaplain to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. Small 8v0. pp. 254. 95. 


The poetical talents of Mr. Bowles are already known to the 
public, and have met with a very considerable share of approba- 
tiovu. His sonnets have been admired for their case and simplicity, 
and for a strain of genuine morality and piety which pervades eve- 
ry page. They have likewise owed not a little of the favour with 
which they have been generally received, to the air of melancholy 
tenderness which is diffused over most of them, and which seems 
to indicate the state of the author's feelings during their composition, 

The Spirit of Discovery is a much longer piece than any of those 
which Mr. Bowles has hitherto published. Its object is no less 
than to throw into a poetical story, a view of the progress of mari- 
time discovery, from the resting of the Ark on Mount Ararat to the 
compassing of the globe by the nations of modern Europe. 

Literary Journal, 


Sermons by the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, M.A. Vol. 11. 
Svo. pp. +42. 8s. | 


While the mixed character of many works obliges us to select 
and discriminate, to praise in one part, and to censure in another, 
it is delightful to meet with an author in whose writings only good 
isto be found. Such, in our opinion, is the author of the present 
Sermons, whose ideas of religion are so truly scriptural, whose 
views of human life are so truly Christian, and whose ex pressions 
of his ideas and his views are so entirely judicious, that nothing, 
we are convinced, can he extracted from his sermons, or other re. 
ligious works, which is not sound and edifying ‘To the first vo. 
lume of his Sermons, we paid our well-merited tribute of applause 
some time past; the second has been now for some period in our 
hands, and we will no longer delay to do it the same justice. The 
account of one discourse, out of the present twenty, we have in. 

VOL. x¥, G deed 
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deed anticipated, as it has been, for a very laudable purpase, se- 
parately republished, The remainder we shall now notice, with 
more or less distinctness, One kind of discourses, which is pe- 
culiatly interesting and instructive, appears in this volume in seve- 
ral instances. We mean discourses on scriptural characters. 
British Critic. 


Flowers of Litcrature, for 1804; or, Characteristic 
Sketches of Human Nature and Modern Manners. To 
which are added, a General View of Literature dur- 
ing that Period; Portraits and Biographical Notices 
of eminent Literary Characters, with Notes, Historical, 
Critical, and Explanatory. By Francis William 
Blagdon, Esq. Author of the Imperial Folio History 
of India, ( Published under the Patronage of His Ma- 
jesty,) &c. &c. Vol. LT. To be continued Annually. 
Small 8vo. pp. 570. 6s. Boards, 


Mr, Prevost, it appears, from the preface to the present volume 
of The Flowers of Literature, has withdrawn his assistance from 
that work, We should not have been aware of this circumstance, 
from an examination of the contents of the volume; for we think 
that it is at least equal, if not superior, to those by which it has 
been preceded. Indeed, that part of the work which demands 
the greatest portion of literary skill, (we mean the General View of 
Literature,) exhibits more traits of originality and taste, than we have 
been accustomed to witness, 

The biographical sketches and portraits, prefixed to this volume, 
are :—the Bishop of Llandaff; Hayley, the poet; Mrs. Parsons, 
the novelist; Dallas, the author of The History of the Maroons, 
&c¢. and Cumberland, the dramatist. Anti-jacobin, 


Reflections on Duelling, By Rowland Ingram, B.D, 
Svo. pp. Ok, 3s. 


The subject of Duelling has been frequently canvassed both by 
the preacher and the moralist; and various arguments of much 
weight and solidity have been adduced, to prove its inconsistency 
with reason, with the welfare of society, and with the express de. 
clarations of scripture. Still, however, this baneful practice has 
continued to prevail; and the most solemn appeals to the heart and 
understanding of men, in other respects kind, and gentle, and po- 
lished in their manners, ave made in vain. The tyranny of custom, 
and the false shame of resisting its control, have more weight with 
the fashionable wor!d than all the reasonings which can be collected 
against it.—We would recommend those, however, who are ine 
clined to reflect on the consequences of their actions, to consider 
the arguments which Mr. Ingram has brought forwards against the 

practice. 
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practice Of duelling. In this pamphlet, he has not only pointed 
out the absurdity of the custom, and its evil effects on the public 
inanners, but he has quoted the highest authorities te shew that it 
is repagnant to the law of the land, to the principles of good mo- 
rals, and to the precepts of the Christian religion. 

Monthly Review. 


The Invalid: with the obvious Means of enjoying Health 
and long Life. By a Nonagenarian, Editar of ihe 
Spiritual Quixote, &c. 5c. (the Rev. Mr. Graves, of 
Bath.) 12mo. 4s. Boards. 


We have perused this little volume with pleasare and approba- - 
tion; mingled, however, with sincere regret for the recent loss of 
the venerable Nonagenarian, whom we have so long been in the 
habits of regarding with respect. After a facetious introduction, 
in which the author looks forward to the uncertainty of survivin 
the various perils which his work must encounter under the lash 
of Reviewers, he enters on the description of an Invalid in the 
character of one of his friends, and proceeds in the subsequent 
chapters to offer a variety of useful and interesting remarks ow 
Health, Quack Medicines, Temperance, and Longevity.—The 
ensuing remark on Health is worth attention ; 


* The Epicure’s maxim is, ‘a short life and a merry one.’ 
My wish ity @ long life and an healthy one.’ If, however, my 
reader is a Voluntary slave to his ee and postpones any re- 
gard to his health to a comfortable breakfast the moment he is out 
of bed, and has crept down to the paslour fire; and, instead of a 
ride in the Park, or a walk im the 1, lounges away the mort 
ing at a coffee-house, o1 sauntering in Bond Strect, till he sits 
down to a plentiful dinner, and cannot resist the importunity of 
the lady at the head of the table, who assures him that a third or 
fourth slice of venison will not hurt him;—if this, or something 
similar, be his plan of life, I anticipate his confinement in a few 
years with the gout or rheumatism, or some chronical, of, perhaps, 
acute disease of a more dangerous kind,” Monthly Review, 





A Short Account of the Settlement, Produce and Com- 
merce of Prince of Wates’s Island, in the Straits of 
Malacca. By Sir George Leigh, Bart. 2s. id. 


Though short, this account is to a very considerable degree sae 
tisfactory. All the more important particulars, about which any 
one would wish to acquire information, are contained in it. It is 
a spot of considerable consequence to our operations in the east, 
and the knowledge of it here communicated in a very distinct 
manner, is not of little value, Literary 7 
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Cabinet of Fashion, 


WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES. 


FULL DRESS. 


Hair fashionably Dressed, ornamented with White’ 
Flowers and Ostrich Feathers. ) 


A Train of clear Muslin over a Dress of Lilac 
Sarsenet: round the Bottom of. the Train a deep’ 
White Lace; the Sleeves made very full, and looped. 
up with a Diamond Button. White Gloves, and 


Lilac Ridicule. 


DRESS OF THE OLD WOMAN. 
In 1755. 
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The Apollonian Wreath. 


STREPHON AND SUSAN. 


Wik pity view poor Susan’s fate, 
Her mournful lot bewail; 


Let fall a tear of sympathy 
While list’ning to her tale. 


With innocence she once was blest, 
Her bosom knew no care; ; 

Till Strephon, bane of all her peace, 
First found a shelter there, 


Cold and bleak had been the night, 
The snow around was spread, 

When Susan’s ear distinctly heard 
A voice for pity plead. 


From out the cot in haste she flies 
To lend her willing aid; 
With quicker footstep towards the sound 
Now flies along the glade. 


’Twas there her Strephon first she saw 
All welt’ring in his blood; 

While trickling to her trembling feet, 
Roll’d on the crimson flood. 
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“ Ah me!” she cried, ‘* what sight is this? 
*« O sight of pain and grief! 

* I'll guide him towards 7 father’s cot, 
“ And yield him kind relief.” 


The good old pair receiv’d their char, 
With brimful of tears: A 

To help fair Susen ran the dame, 
Sinking beneath her fears. 


While Allan, careful of his guest, 
Wie skill spans uP his wound ; | 
Thoug not past cure, 
With joy quickly Found. , 
Each heart felt pity for his sake 
When first he told his tale; 
A villain’s hand had dealt the blow 
Down in the lonely vale, 
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Beneath their roof he soon regain’d 
New strength to till the field, 

While gratitude o’erpower'd his heart 
Its grateful thanks to yield. 


But, ah! the debt he soon forgot 
He never could repay, 

When lovely Susan sav'd his life 
As drench’d in blood he lay. 


Her beauteous form, and pleasing grace, 
Began his breast to move: 

With flatt’ring arts, and winning smiles, 
He strove to gain her love, 


First prais’d her beauty, then her mind, 
And then her modest worth; 

While to some Deity he vow’d 
She ow'd her heav’nly birth. 


She blush’d, and oft in secret sigh’d, 
Nor deign’d his suit to hear; : 

Knowing fn man there dwelt deceit, 
Uncheck’d by shame or fear. 


Thrice happy fair! you might have been, 
Had you this path pursu’d, 

Or ne’er have listen’d to his tale, 
But frown’d whene’er he woo'd. 


The false one quickly own’d his love, 

- And soon compassion gain’d : 

But now far hence the traitor’s gone, 
His highest wish attain’d ; 
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While she’s for ever doom’d to mourn; 
For joy is with him fled, 

Like to a flower, bent with rain, 
She droops her lovely head. 


Betray’d by him, the wretched maid 
Soon falls a to grief. 

Her friends all blame, nor pity yield, 
Or strive to give relief, | 


A parent’s anger drives her hence}; 
None listens to her tale; 

And lovely Susan yields her breath, 
Hid, in the winding vale. 


Ah! hapless fair! severe thy fate! 
For thee the tear be shed, 

dafmi r lends her willing hand 
To deck thy moss-grown bed, 


K, Kente 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


HEN a trav’ller is returning 
From a journey fraught with toil, 
How his heart is fondly yearning 
Towards his own dear native soil ! 


But when he the coast espies, 
Then his heart is full of 
And his thanks to Heaven rise 
For having ’scap’d the dang’rous sea. 


Now he treads once more on shore, 
And wanders o’er the grassy plain, 

Forgetting what he ass'd before, 
And what he suffer’d on the main, 


In thoughtful mood a path he took, 
Which led into a rural wood, " | | / 
And sitting down beside a brook, = 
A well-known form before him stood. 


The trav’Her with surprise was struck, 
By grace and beadty’s matchless charms; 
He in an instant leap’d the brook, 
And caught bis true-love in his arms. 


EpMUND 
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THE SHEPHERD’S DEATH. 
A BALLAD. 


ys waving woods, oh! soothe my grief, 
A maid forlorn from mis’ry shield ; 
The lovely swain that gave relief, 
A kiss nor smile no more shall yield. 


Ye shady groves, that knew his love, 
Can ye the plaintive sigh restrain? 
His death the woods and vallies move: 
His flocks shall never sport again. 


The daisied banks where late he sung, 
The winding streamlet, soft and clear, 
Are all in wild disorder flung, 
And weep around the shepherd’s bier. 


But, ah! ye groves, ye woods, and vales, 
Ye flocks, ye daisied banks, and streams, 
Like Jenny none his loss bewails, 
Beneath the sun’s-enliv’ning beams, 


Sweet as the dew-drops to the rose, 
O: verdant meads to lowing kine, 
Or balmy Eve when Zephyr blows, 


Was Donald to this breast of mine! 


But, ah! no more his kisses sweet, 
His glowing breast, nor lovely arm, 
Shall Jenny’s lips each morning greet, 
Nor smile with fond affection warm, 


Ye waving woods, oh! soothe my grief, 
A maid forlorn from mis’ry shield ; 
The lovely swaia that gave relief, 
A kiss—a smile—no more shall yield. 


Yarmouth. a 
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WIT AND BEAUTY. 


a hee hath mercifully granted 

But partial power to all her creatures > 
By Julia Chioe’s wit is wanted, 

And Chloe wants fair Julia’s features. 


This happy circumstance hath been 

The constant subject of my song: 
Listen, and Julia’s safely seen; 

Look, and you conquer Chloe’s tongue, 
2 
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It was my theme, but now ‘tis done: 
These gitls 1 once together found; 
I heard but one, and saw but one, 
Yet lov’d the sight, and blest the sound. 


For Julia’s fascinating eyes 
Made. me to Chloe’s person blind; - _ 
And witty Chice’s quick replies = * 
Supply’d the want of Julia's mind. © 


Perplex’d, between them both I’ve set, ~ 
And often wish’d that J were grown 
Blind with this, or deaf with that, — 
Or that they both were join’d in one, 


For if I were but blind, I thought 
Chloe would need no outward grace; 

And deafness would be cheaply bought, 
To gaze uncheck’d on Jalia’s face. 


Alas! vain wish, and vain alarms! 

I had enough of both e’er long ; 
Blinded with seeing Julia’s charms, 

And deaf with hearing Chloe's tongue. 


Beauty and wit then are not all, Setad 
’Tis something more must feed Love's fire ; 

The loveliest form and face will pall ;*° f 
The wittiest tongue at length will tite. 
a Apsxts, 
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TO EMMA. 

S*% my Emma, why those tears, 
Why those pearly drops of sorrow ? 


Ill they suit thy youthful years; 
Leave them to some distant morrow. 





¢“ver 





Cease, my Emma, cease to shed 
Tears that chill life’s op’ning blossom ¢ 
Cease those fears which fill with dread 
Virtue’s pure unspotted bosom, 


* Love should lead the laughing hours ;° 
Sorrow far from thee be driv’n; 
Pleasure strew thy path with flowers, 
Till Emma seeks her native heav’a, 
Kingsland, PL tae oud sites See 
May, 1805. 
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THE ANCHORITE’S INVITATION. 
Supposed to be written over the Entrance of his Cell. 
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Fk NTER, stranger, this retreat, 

4 On my couch reclining lay: 

Witness rural pleasures sweet; 
Rest thee on thy weary way. 


Here, remote from strife and care, 
Deign with me awhile to dwell. 

Here thy soul for death prepare ; 
Worldly pomp and vice repel. 
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Here, secure from ev'ry danger, 
War, and all its dire alarms, 

Be thy mind at peace, O stranger! 
Sooth’d by Nature’s pleasing charms, 


Sn Waa tion * 


a. 


View the sloping woodlands wide, 
W hile the sun’s meridian heat, 

Tempts thee to the water's side, 
To seek a shady cool retreat, 


False is the world that lures thee henee, 
Far from peaceful solitude; 

Vain those pleasures of the sense | 
Which ow thy quiet would intrude, . 


' “Ff corroding grief distress thee, 
Vainly searching for repose, 
Let these tranquil scenes content thee, 
Where no sorrows interpose. 
PASTORA, 
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LINES, 
Written on reading “* Woman's hard Fate,” in the Museum for April. 


H, say, fair Ann, what jaundic’d eye 
Can view your fate so hard? 
What has distress’d you ?~Tell me why 
Of freedom you're debarr’d? 


Had you a father too severe? 
A brother not too kind ? 
Had you a husband always near, 
kept you too confin’d? 
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Did not a father’s care direct 
The tender female's mind; 

Did not the brother's arm protect 
The charge to him consign’d; 


Did not the husband's guardian care 
Preserve his much-lov’d wife; ~ 
The ruffian’s hand would never spare 

Her loveliness—her life. 


Yet this you ** fatal bondage’ call; 
And Hymen's bands are ‘* chains ;"* 

Why then, fair lady, must you fall? 
Why give ‘* vain man”? the reins? 


Your plaintive verse recalls to view 
The Poet's well-known line, 

‘* That every lady”’ (except you) 
** To love or sway incline.” 


imine En ee ee a ae eee ae 
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Then bear poor woman’s wretched state 
With wonted female grace; 
Since what you mourn is cast by Fate, 
Resistless—as—your face, 
April, 1805. Groncs. 
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EM M A, 


He lovely Emma’s radiant eye 
I saw in beaming lustre drest, 
And oft a sympathetic sigh 
Escap’d her breast! 
So have I seen a drooping rose, 
Its leaves bespread with drops of dew, 
Celestial charms protuse disclose, 
Sparkling to view! 


*Twas Pity heav’d her bosom fair, 
’Twas Pity mov’d the modest maid. 
Ah! may not Love inhabit there? 
I softly said, 
’Twas Pity’s tear that fill’d her eye, 
And Emma’s bosom knew not Love; 
Yet zephyrs bore the tear and sigh 
To Heaven above! 


Cumbaian, 
Essex, 


May, 1805, 
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ODE TO MIRTH. 


EHOLD the san and sky serene ; 
See Mirtu descend, with joyful micn, 
On yonder odoriferous plain, 
Attended by her smiling train. 


Religion, Liberty, and Truth, 
Attend the cheerful Queen ; 
Innocence, and joy, and youth, 
Augment the guiltless scene. 
Health's bloomy hue, in ev’ry feature charms ; 
Love smiles around, and ev'ry bosom warms. 


But, ah! look round in yon dark vale, 
And hear the sons of guilt bewail ! 
See Murder wrestle with each gliding hour ; 
The treach’raus ingrate curse the hand of pow’r; 
Delib’rate Vice, with halfsaverted eyes, 
Sink in despair, and rend the air with cries! 


Still Mix tu enlivens all her throng, 

Kach voice breaks out in rapt’rous song ; 

See, she hovers in the air; 

Hier form, her smile, beyond compare: 

Hear her quick, melodious strains. 

** Ye spotless meids, and happy swains, 

* One precept all my joys secures ; 

* Keep consctence clear, and Mixru is yours!” 
PERCIVAL. 
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Correspondence, &c. 


“ Hero and Leander”? came too late for the present Number, but 
shall appear in the next, Farther communications from the same quarter 
will have due attention paid them, 

“To my Father on his Birth. Day,” dy J. J. S. has already Jeen 
rade too common for th La:ly’s Museum. 

W. C. succeeds better in Prose than Poetry—his “ Song” is tm 
admtssible 

J. M. L’s request shall be carefully attended to 

** Sir Oswald: De Piercy,” and the Verses of “* Pastora,” are 
recived, and will be-inserted in due course. 

‘© The Winter of the Mind,”—Lines by ** Cumbrian,”—the 
Imitation of * Horace, Ode XIII, Book iii —and the “* Enigma,” 
b) F—c F—k, shall be inserted 1m our next Number, 
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CROSSING THE BROOK. 





